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THE GAS-MEN’S STRIKE. 

A snort time since the gas-men in the employ- 
ment of the New York Gas-light Company made 
a demand for the enforcement of the eight-hour 
law in the works of that company, which, as the 
operations have to be carried on without cessa- 
tion day and night, would involve the employ- 
ment of three sets of workmen. The company 
refused to accede to this demand, and the work- 
men at once ‘‘struck’’ in a body, with the ex- 
pectation of coercing their employers into com- 
pliance. But for the firm attitude and prompt 
action of the company this strike would have 
involved the city in serious calamities. Except 
a failure in the supply of water, nothing could 
be more disastrous in a city like New York than 
a failure in the supply of gas. Even with the 
streets brilliantly illuminated by street lamps and 
from. shop windows, assaults and robberies are 
of frequent occurrence at night; and with the 
city involved in total darkness, crime would hold 
high carnival. ‘The imagination can hardly pic- 
ture the possibilities of such a reign of terror. 
The police force, barely adequate to control the 
dangerous classes under the most favorable con- 
ditions, would be powerless to prevent such an 
outbreak of ruftianism as the city has never yet 
witnessed. Pillage, robbery, and murder would 
take possession of the streets, and the light of 
burning houses would shed a terrible illumination 
over the city. No honest man would dare venture 
abroad after night-fall, and there would be little 
security at home. Every dwelling-house and 
business establishment would have to be convert- 
ed into a fortress. 

The prompt action of the gas company avert- 
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| ed the threatened calamity. New workmen were 
| at once engaged to take the place of the dissatis- 
fied strikers, and beyond a slight insufficiency in 
the supply of gas for a couple of nights, owing 
to the inexperience of the new. men, no incon- 
venience ensued, and the only sufferers by the 
strike are the workmen who have thrown them- 
selves out of employment. Whatever sympathy 
they might have received from the public in 
their contest with the company has, been forfeited 
by the acts of brutal violence of which they have 
been guilty. They were not only determined not 








to work themselves, except on their own terms, 
but to keep others from working. A poor Ger- 
man, Peter Fuess, homeless and destitute, yet 
willing to work, was going to the gas-house to 
seek employment, when he was met by a number 
of strikers. ‘They asked him where he was go- 
ing. He innocently told them. At once they set 
upon him, knocked him down, kicked and beat 
him, and one ruftian stabbed him twice, while he 
lay insensible, with such dangerous wounds as to 
leave little hope of his recovery. At the ap- 
proach of the police the assassins fled, and the 
poor German lies at the hospital, maimed, help- 
less, destitute of home or friends, and perhaps 
dying. This shocking outrage is a plain proof 
of the ignorance and the barbarity of the strikers, 
No one with any intelligence or any humanity, 
or who is raised in any degree above the brute, 
would lend aid to such a cause, or would join in 
inflicting deadly wounds upon a poor laborer be- 
cause.he.was going to get work to keep him 
from starving. No American, we believe, was 
engaged. in the outrage. Its -perpetrators bes 


longed to the most ignorant class of our foreign 
population; of men who have suffered most from 
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eign lands, and who are sent to our shores steep- 
ed in the grossest ignorance and inhumanity. 
The right to labor is sacred. ‘The right of 
every man to seek work where he chooses, and 
to purchase food and shelter by honest industry, 
is the foundation of equality and freedom; and 
whoever by force or threats endeavors to prevent 
his fellow-laborer from obtaining a subsistence is 
wholly unfit to live in a free country. He is a 
tyrant by nature, and, as in the instance we have 
related, must soon sink into an assassin. Hap- 
pily not many of our working-men are liable to 
fall into such excesses ; they are usually educated 
and intelligent; they are sensible of the advan- 
tages of freedom, and are not desirous of inter- 
fering with the equal rights of others. Anxious 
they may be to advance their own interests and 
obtain as high-a price as possible for their labor ; 
they may even join in combinations, and perhaps 
be incautiously led into a strike; but they have 
learned at the public schools, and in the enjoy- 
ment of republican institutions, the duty of every 
man to obey the laws, and to labor for the com- 
mon good. urs is the land of the working- 
men, and they, more than any others, are inter- 
ested in maintaining a government which alone 
of all the world offers them universal freedom. 
With the difference between the strikers and 
their employers we have no desire to interfere. 
We should rejoice to see every laborer well paid, 
and to aid in promoting the comfort, intelli- 
gence, and progressive prosperity of the indus- 
trious, We think that the more arduous em- 
ployments, sneh as those of the laborers in gas- 
works, foundries, and similar occupations, merit 
unusual wages, But we must remind every 
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working-man who is inclined to complain of 
his earnings or his condition that in nu country 
are employers so liberal or so just as in ours. 
The American working-man receives nearly three 
times the wages paidin Englandorin France. He 
lives, or may live, with discretion, upon his earn- 
ings in a manner that to the European working- 
man would seem wasteful, He may save money, 
buy land in the West or a city homestead,-and 
grow rich. If educated and prudent, he soon 
becomes a capitalist. ‘The American mechanic 
usually obtains an income above that of many 
professional men, and skilled labor with us is 
the most productive kind of property. 

With the more intelligent poriion of the work- 
ing class, even in England, strikes are growing 
unpopular. They are found to be attended with 
painful acts of cruelty, like that we have no- 
ticed. They lead the unemployed workmen 
into habits of idleness and dissipation; they 
have destroyed the hopes and the rising pros- 
pects of many a young mechanic; if long pro- 
tracted they spread want and smrow among 
hundreds of families who might have lived in 
comfort, and take the bread from the mouths 
of thousands of famishing children; and hence 
strikes grow rarer a8 workmen become ‘better 
educated. -A system of arbitration has been in- 
troduced to decide all disputes between the em- 
ployers and the employed. Brutal ignorance is 
no longer allowed, for its own bad aims, to 
starve the feeble and thrive at the cost of suf- 
fering women and children; it has been found 
that the interests of the workman and his em- 
ployer are the same; that their best policy is 
mutual help. ‘To the thriving and well-paid la- 
borers of our own country we would urge that 
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they shrink from the example of foreign igno- 
rance and brutality; that they look upon every 
man as the worst enemy of labor and of free- 
dom who strives to lead on the ignorant or the 
finreflecting to deeds of brutality and crime ; 
that they prove to the world that the American 
working-man, educated, intelligent, prosperous, 
will permit no acts of savage violence, nor any 
course of policy dangerous to free institutions ; 
that he can not be deceived by foreign intrigue 
to do discredit to freedom, nor join in the shame- 
ful deeds of foreign ignorance and vice ; that he 
respects the rights of labor and the rights of 
man, even in the person of a poor and starving 
German like Perer Fvsss. 
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I ruovant to find my darling waiting in the wood. 
Did any body see her to-day or yesterday? 
‘ She wears a snowy gown, 
, And a dainty cloak of down; 


It's a timid air she has, and a modest little way. 
It’s no use to ask the Wind, for he’s jealous of my 


dear; 
He wants ber for himself, and he wooes her all the 
time; 
But woo her all he dare, 
My darl.ag doesn’t care, 
She shakes her little head to his reason and his rhyme. 


i thought to find her hidden in the brown and 
rustling leaves ; 
The days are long, the days are warm: where can my 
treasure stay? 
Ah, here you are, my sweet! 
Here, stniling at my feet, 
Spite of all your timid air and your modest little way. 
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&= Wiru the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a choice variety of exceed- 
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THE EMIGRANT STEAMER. 
FFNUE wreck that has just taken place under 
A. the eyes of the nation on the well-known 
coast, whose minute particulars have been 
carried to the borders of the Rocky Mountains 
and the shore of the Pacific, with whose 
dreadful and unequaled terrors every one 
has been made familiar, must at once demand 
the scrutiny of the people. For the ocean is 
the highway upon which millions travel. 
The vast and swiftly growing fleet of steam- 
ers that, driving off the slower sailing ves- 








dated with proper berths, with decent pri- 
vacy, air, light, sufficient food, and the neces- 
sary safeguards of health and morals in the 
narrow hold of a single ship, can scarcely 
be imagined; and the startling revelations 
that have been made of the overcrowding of 
emigrant steamers may indicate that the 
hapless Atlantic was one of these dens of 
physical and moral degradation. But when 
she struck, in the dark night, and turned 
over on her side in the icy surf, the evils of 
this system of overcrowding became terribly 
evident. The immense throng pressed upon 
each other, and were suffocated in their ef- 
forts to reach the deck. The horrors of the 
slave-ship were surpassed in the cabins of 
the splendid steamer. No women and chil- 
dren, or but one or two, attained the deck 
in that fearful press. The weak were thrust 
aside by the strong, the feeble were forgot- 
ten. The immense crowd surged up the 
narrow gangway, leaving its dead behind, 
or precipitated itself through the ports into 
the sea. With a smaller complement of pas- 
sengers, who can believe that these horrors 
might not have been avoided—that one 
woman, that more than one child, might not 
have been spared from the too partial de- 








stroyer? Of the captain and the crew of 
the ship we shall say little: they seem to 
have been in keeping with the cheap coal 
and the fatal overcrowding. The managers 
of the line probably saved money in both; 
but we believe that the results of the exam- 
ination and of the disaster will be such as 
to teach the agents of steamers that the 
people are beginning to look after their own 
safety, and are no longer to be tempted into 
the jaws of death. 








sels, has covered the sea with easy lines of 
communication, is designed to increase the 
comfort and swell the conveniences of the 
people on either side of the Atlantic; it 
brings the host of immigrants from the Old 
World; it carries back the productions of 
the New; it joins Europe to America; but 
if by gross neglect and almost inexplicable 
blindness the steamer is liable to be hurled 
against a well-known coast, and five hun- 
dred corpses of once hopeful immigrants are 
cast, bruised and disfigured, on the land 
where they hoped to find another kind of 
rest; if no women and but one child escape 
the fearful butchery ; if the survivors, numb- 
ed, frost-bitten, bereaved, stupetied with ca- 
lamity forever, are seen wandering among 
us, and nothing is done to prevent the re- 
currence of the awful scene, the tide of im- 
migration will speedily be checked, and the 
sources of our national prosperity will cease 
to yield their natural increase. The ocean 
highway should be as rigorously guarded as 
if it were our own, and every vessel that 
traverses it should be placed under constant 
inspection. 
Ths Atlantic seems to have escaped all ex- 
amination and even common observation. 
She set sail with a crew disorderly and in- 
famous, Her coal, according to the captain’s 
Statement, was insufficient, and, it is ex- 
‘vemely probable, was of a bad quality. It 
has ‘een the dangerous habit of the English 
= weet ub managers of late to furnish their 
yields elias Son th and inferior fuel, that 
heat and h; if bya the usual amount of 
alt the usual speed. This ma 
have been of no — ” y 
the f; OF no slight effeet in expediting 
he fate of the doomed Atlantic. Her lower 
cabins, too, seem to have bee : ; 
with emigrants. How ei “ nh overcrowded 
: ght or nine hun- 


real] one ~e77) 
qireu pas nye rs cor 1 hay +) been accommo- 


The emigrant steamer, to attract the pub- 
lie in future, should be just what the Atlan- 
tic was not. It should provide for safety 
rather than speed ; it should be commodious 
and convenient; it should never be over- 
crowded. Its provisions, fuel, medical at- 
tendance, comforts, and appliances should 
all be upon a generous scale. Cleanliness 
and decency might well be enforced upon 
the emigrants and the crew. The captain 
should be of undoubted capacity, the offi- 
cers and men selected for sobriety, good 
morals, and honest repute. It remains, 
probably, for our American ship- builders 
and merchants to produce a line of emigrant 
steamers that will satisfy all these require- 
ments. It is the duty of our people to pro- 
vide a safe passage for their host of ever-wel- 
come guests. And we are confident that in 
a line justly managed there would never oc- 
cur another disaster like that which has 
strewn the coast of Nova Scotia with emi- 
grant dead, in which the overcrowded ship 
became the scene of an unheard of barbari- 
ty, when women and children were driven 
to the wall, and of the fierce and frightened 
crowd that forced its murderous passage up 
the gangway, the strong cared only for them- 
selves, the feeble were cast aside. Had the 
Atlantic been but half as thickly thronged 
with passengers, a large part of the women 
and children—perhaps all of them—might 
have been saved. 








THE ERIE RAILWAY. 


WHEN SHERIDAN complained that he nev- 
er had any money in his life he could call 
his own, BYRON suggested that then he 
must have had a great deal of somebody 
else’s. The condition of the Erie Railway 
managers might recall the retort. Always 
in debt and always bankrupt, never paying 
its creditors or* contractors, not even its 
clerks or its workmen with promptness and 
regularity, yielding no dividends, threaten- 
ed with foreclosure, sale, and confiscation, 
this singular corporation has yet never want- 
ed money to enrich its thievish presidents 
and its avaricious directors. It lavished 
enormous sums on FIsK; it has made the for- 
tune of GOULD; it bribed TWrEep, SwWEENY, 
and the chiefs of the Democracy. It has 
squandered upon notorious lawyers sums 
that would have gladdened the hearts of a 
throng of its innocent stockholders; it has 
paid the expenses of Democratic conven- 
tions; it has given free passes to the fol- 
lowers of TWEED and the friends of TILDEN. 
The “skilled talent” of Albany has partak- 
en of its liberality, and the perennial stream 
of its overflowing resources has never yet 
been exhausted in hiring directors and in 
removing them; in paying usurers enormous 
interest, and in avoiding by legal expedi- 
ents the payment of the principal; in suits 
and compromises, injunctions and orders; in 
spreading opulence through the bench, the 
bar, the Legislature ; in creating a rise in 
gold or a panic in stocks; nor, from the ac- 
counts recently submitted to the public, 
would it appear that the Erie Railway has 
ever known any want of money, nor has it 
ever proved bankrupt to the harpies who 
have preyed upon it from the beginning. 

To its unhappy stockholders-alone has it 
shown the reverse of the picture. From 








them has come the unfailing stream of opu- 
lence which has made so many fortuues. 


Their property has been squandered, rifled, 
confiscated. They have been plundered and 
ruined. Yet no class of persons deserve 
more the good-will of the community. They 
have built a railway that has added im- 
mensely to the prosperity of the city and 
State of New York and of the great West. 
The Erie road has proved an avenue of com- 
merce, over which has passed the products 
of every section of the country to the sea- 
board, and which has carried back the rich 
freights of foreign importation. Its value 
to the whole country is inestimable. Nor 
would it seem that there is any reason why 
it should not pay a large return to those 
who gave their money to build it. Its in- 
come has reached $18,000,000, and is, or 
should be, steadily increasing. There seems 
no limit to the revenues it may expect un- 
der honest management. The Erie Railway 
at somebody’s cost has been built at the rate 
of over $100,000 a mile; its capital has been 
swelled to $84,000,000, or its debts and lia- 
bilities, to enrich its dishonest officials and 
defraud its stockhe’ lers; yet even on this 
extravagant expenditure it might be made 
profitable. But the management of the 
Erie road has a higher importance than even 
the question of profit or loss would imply. 
It is one of the chief highways of the peo- 
ple. It is a high-road between the East and 
West. Over its line must pass a large pro- 
portion of the stream of immigration—of a 
ceaseless throng of travelers going westward. 
It brings to the sea-board food, coal, and the 
necessaries of life in almost limitless profu- 
sion. It is the friend of the laboring-man ; 
it feeds his family with the corn of the far 
West, and softens the privations of the poor 
in Europe and America. Hence every dollar 
stolen from its capital has been taken from 
the people, and has been drained from humble 
cottages in England or crowded tenenient- 
houses in New York. Every dollar added to 
its cost has been paid for in the increased 
price of food and in the pains of the starv- 
ing. The legend of Bishop Hatto might 
well be re-enacted here, and a swarm of rats 
devour the wealthy robbers who have their 
castles among us. 

But we trust the Erie Railway may at 
last be taken out of the hands of dishonest 
speculators, and be made the source of ease 
and plenty to the people. To consolidate 
all its debts, discover all its liabilities, place 
its stock at no more than its true value, will 
require the aid of strict and rare integrity. 
If its management can not attain to such 
business exactness, the people may be forced 
to take the control of the railway to them- 
selves. It can not be permitted that one of 
the chief avenues of the trade of New York 
—a public highway—should any longer be 
practically impeded by the gross neglect of 
its managers; and we trust its new officials 
will at once begin to consolidate their debt, 
reduce their expenses, pay their stockhold- 
ers, and show that they have common-sense 
and common honesty. 

It has been suggested in England that all 

railroads should be managed and owned by 
the nation, and should be run at the lowest 
rates that will cover the expenses. We be- 
lieve, indeed, that there is a provision in all 
the English railway charters that they may 
after a term of years fall into the hands of 
the government. The principle lying at the 
foundation of the system is that it is designed 
to form a cheap and easy means of commu- 
nication for the people. The modern high- 
road is the railway. It is the only means of 
union and swift intercourse among nations. 
Yet under the control of private owners, both 
in England and America, the history of rail- 
roads has been a disastrous one to the stock- 
holders and the public. They have become 
bankrupt like the Erie, their money has been 
wasted in bribing members of Parliament 
and members of Congress—in the riotous li- 
cense of a FIsK or the feudal extravagance of 
a Hupson. It may well finally become the 
duty of every government to take the su- 
pervision of all railroads in its own hands, 
and provide that they shall be at last prac- 
tically free. 





BISMARCK AND THE PAPACY. 


IN a recent speech in the Prussian Upper 
House the German statesman has defined 
with the utmost precision his views of the 
dangerous nature of the papal policy, and 
of the defensive tendency of his own. On 
his return from Versailles, he relates, when 
Germany had just experienced a wonderful 
deliverance from invasion, waste, and dis- 
cord by the united resolution of its people, 
he discovered with surprise that his Catho- 
lic ministers had been engaged in forming a 
new party in the councils of their country, 
and were preparing to divide the states so 
recently blended together. They had elect- 
ed their own deputies in various districts, 
had made use of the opportunity afforded 
them by the liberality of the government to 
create a political party favorable to the ex- 





treme designs of the papacy. The Catholic 


leaders were intriguing for political suprem- 
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acy not as Germans, but as the agents of an 
Italian priest. When BISMARCK had over- 
thrown the hostile purposes of France he 
found himself confronted at home by a more 
subtle but not less dangerous foe; while 
the German armies had been fighting for 
freedom and union on the banks of the 
Seine, the papal power had been extending 
its influence over the schools and colleges, 

the elections and the people, of the united 
land. A compact organization had been 
formed in the interest of the papacy, led by 
the Archbishop of Mentz, and the rule of a 
foreign hierarchy threatened once more the 
unity of Germany. 

It was the old quarrel, we are told by the 
clear-sighted Prussian, which had always 
raged between Germany and the popes. It 
was not a religious question, it was not the 
evangelical arrayed against the Catholic, 
the Protestant against the papist, but it 
was a plain struggle for political suprem. 
acy. There could never be a united Ger- 
many while one portion of its people were 
ruled by the Pope, another by the Emperor. 
The contest was purely a political one. The 
papacy had always been a political power, 
and the German government was now forced 
to employ defensive measures to save itself 
from the plots of a papal faction, which had 
assailed it when all its armies were fighting 
for liberty beneath the walls of Paris, and 
with more than its usual treachery was pos- 
sibly laboring to divide Germany in order 
to save France. Scarcely a year had passed 
since Germany was in the very jaws of a 
fate such as that which had overwhelmed the 
last of the HOHENSTAUFENS. Had France 
conquered in that war, which had been de- 
clared at the same moment with the pro- 
mulgation of the decrees of the Vatican 
Council, the Pope might have advanced 
pretensions that would have rivaled those 
of his predecessors. It was in the midst 
of that war that the Archbishop of Mentz 
had chosen to demand new privileges for 
his Church, yet the Catholic section of the 
Ministry of Public Worship had already been 
used to extend the power of Rome at the 
expense of the rights of the King. There 
can not, BisMARCK declares, be two powers 
ruling within the state without discord and 
danger, and the Government would have 
neglected its duty had it seen with indiffer- 
ence the astonishing progress of the anti- 
national principle. 

On his return from Versailles, therefore, 
the Prussian statesman took his firm stand 
against papal aggressions. He disarmed the 
Catholic section of the ministry of its power 
to do evil. He limited the right of excom- 
munication. He checked the intrigues of 
the Jesuits in Silesia and Prussian Poland. 
He suppressed the order throughout the em- 
pire, together with the various affiliated so- 
cieties under which the Jesuits had striven 
to hide their unpopular name. Redemptor- 
ists and Lazarists, Christian Brothers and 
Brothers of the Precious Blood, the male 
and female disciples of Loyowa, have all 
fallen together. The Jesuits have raised 
a doleful cry of persecution; yet so often 
have they been expelled from every Euro- 
pean country, and even from Rome itself, for 
similar political intrigues, that they might 
well submit in silence to a fate which they 
have brought upon themselves. The Catho- 
lic bishops have been taught that they must 
obey the luws of the state. They are still 
contumacious and revengeful; and Bis- 
MARCK has completed his series of defen- 
sive measures by proposing a bill in the 
Prussian Parliament by which the control 
of religious education will be restored to the 
national government. It passed the Lower 
House by an extraordinary majority; the 
recent powerful speech of the minister has 
forced it, against a strong opposition, through 
the Upper; and the church in future must 
submit to the careful supervision of the state. 
To an American, accustomed only to the vol- 
untary system of church government—a sys- 
tem, no doubt, far better than the European 
—it might seem that the affairs of each de- 
nomination could best be controlled by its 
own members. In every European country 
the opposite method prevails. The clergy 
are controlled and paid by the government 
in Switzerland, France, Germany, Italy. The 
power of the Pope over the Catholic bishops 
and priests is limited by the civil law, and 
hence Prince BisMaRCK has introduced no 
new principle in his effort to establish 
more complete supervision of the state of- 
ficials over the affairs of the religious sects. 
So long as they consent to receive their sup- 
port from the government they may well be 
called upon to submit to such restrictions as 
are necessary for its safety. 

Had the Vatican Council yielded to the re- 
monstrances of the European sovereigns, and 
withheld the declarations of papal infalli- 
bility and of papal supremacy over kings 
and states, no religious complications would 
have arisen in any country, and the Roman 
Catholic community would have been pre- 
served from that extraordinary agitation 
which now disturbs its repose. Dut the 
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Jesuits were resolved to fling down the gage 


of defiance to modern civilization. 


They 


forced their measures through the reluctant 


Council. 


The German and French bishops 


were outvoted by the Italian, the depend- 


ents of the Pope. 


And whatever ills may 


yet be in store for the Roman Catholic de- 
nomination, whatever restrictions are placed 
upon it by the civil governments, or what- 
ever internal losses it may suffer from the 
rebellion of its members against the tyranny 
of the priests, will be due to the mischievous 
intrigues and overbearing ambition of the 


Jesuits. ; EPs 
THE MODOC MASSACR¢. 

THe treacherous murder of General CaNnBy 
and the Rev. Dr. Tuomas by the Modoc Indians 
during a conference to which the general and 
the Peace Commissioners had been invited by 
‘Captain Jack” is one of the most tragical 
events in the history of Indian wars, Captain 
Jack, secure in the natural fastness of the lava 
beds, had persistently rejected all peaceful over- 
tures, and the Commissioners had come to the 
conclusion that the negotiations were a failure. 
On the 10th of April several Indians strolled 
into General Cansy’s camp, and were generous- 
ly treated, receiving presents of clothing and 
provisions, When they left the Commissioners 
sent a message to Captain Jack, 
asking for a talk the next morning 
at a point about half a mile outside ] 
the picket line. 

The next morning an Indian 
named ** Boston CHARLEY” came 
into the camp, and told the Com- 
mission that Captain Jack and 
five other Indians would meet the 
Commission outside the lines. Bos- 
TON CHARLEY and Bocus CHARLEY, 
who had been in the camp all night, 
then mounted a horse and started 
for the lava bed. About an hour 
after their departure General Can- 
By, Mr. Dryer, Dr. ‘T'Homas, ‘and 
Mr. A. B. Meacuam, with Frank 
Rippvse and his squaw for interpret- 
ers, started fér the place appoint- 
ed. ‘The party arrived at the ap- 
pointed place, and were closely 
watched by the signal officer, Lieu- 
tenant Apams, from the signal-sta- | 
tion on a hill overlooking the camp. — | 
About half an hour after the party 
had arrived a ery from the signal- 
station was heard, saying that the 
Indians had attacked the Peace 
Commission, and that another band 
of Indians had attacked Colonel 
Mason's camp, on the east side of 
Tule Lake. 

‘The troops immediately hastened | 
to the scene of the conference, un- 
der command of Colonel GreEN. | 
On the way Mr. Dyer was met, | 
who thought he was the only mein- 
ber of the party who had escaped ; 
but soon afterward the interpreter 
Rippxe and his squaw reached the 
lines. He gives the following ac- 
count of the massacre : 

Mr. MeacHamM made a 
speech to the Indians, followed by 
General «Canby, and then Dr. 
Tuomas. Then Captain Jacx 
made a speech, asking for Hot 
Creek and Cottonwood, the places 
now occupied by Farrentip and 
Dorris, for a reservation. Mr. 
Mracuam told Jack that it was 
not possible to give him what he 
asked. Scnoncutn told Mr. Mea- 
CHAM to say no more; that he 
(Meacuam) had said enough upon 
that subject; and while ScHoNcHIN 
was speaking Captain Jack got up 
and walked behind the others, turn- | 
ed back, and exclaimed, ‘ All 
ready.” He then drew his pistol and 
snapped a cap at General Cansy. ( 
He cocked his pistol again and fire:l. 

General Canpy fell dead, shot under 

the eve. Scnoncurn then shot Mr. 

Meacuam in the shoulder and head, 

but thongh severely wounded he was at last ac- 
counts stillalive. Bostow Cuarvery and anoth- 
er Indian shot and killed Dr. Tuomas. Hooker 
Jim chased Mr. Dyer for some distance, but 
Dyer tnrned upon him with pistol in hand, and 
JIM ran. 

The bodies of General Canny and Dr. Toomas 
were found nearly stripped of clothing. Pausing 
only an instant to cast & glance at the inanimate 
form of their beloved commander, the troops 
dashed on, and the two leading batteries were 
within a mile of the stronghold of the murder- 
ers when the bugle sounded a “‘ halt.” Lieuten- 
ant Ecaw and Major Wrieut’s companies of 
Twelfih infantry were behind the artillery, and 
then came up the cavalry. General Grttem and 
Colonel Gaers and staff were up with the men, 
but as soon as they found that the Indians had 
all got back to their stronghold the troops were 
ordered to fill back, and active operations were 

‘for the time deferred. It was supposed when 
the courier left the camp that an attack would 
be mid» oo the Indians in the lava beds within 
twenty-frar hor 

The attack on Colonel Mason's eamp, which 
fortanately failed of suceess, ocenrring at the 
same tim? of the massacre, shows the treachery 
of Captain to have been deliberately 
planned. 
or kill the commanding officers of both posts as 
well as the Peace Commissioners. 

On receiving intelligence of this terrible mas 
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His object was doubtless to capture | 


sacre, General SHERMAN at once gave orders by 
telegraph to General ScHorieLp, commanding 
the Division of the Pacific, to advance all avail- 
able troops against the Modoc Indians, admin- 
ister the severest punishment, and take no pris- 
oners. General SHerMAN has also issued the 
following order, announcing the death of Gen- 
eral Canby: 
“ Heap-Qvartens ov THe Army, 
Wasurncron, April 14, 1873. 

“Genrrat Orper No. 3.—It again becomes the sad 
duty of the genera] to announce to the army the death 
of one of our most illustrious and most honored com- 
rades. Brigadier-General Edward R. 8. Canny, com- 
manding the Department of the Columbia, was on Fri- 
day last, April 11, shot dead by the chief, Jack, while 
he was endeavoring to mediate for the removal of the 
Modocs from their present rocky fastness on the north- 
ern border of California to a reservation where the tribe 
could be maintained and protected by the civil agents 
of the government. 

“ That such a life should have been sacrificed in such 
a cause will ever be a source of regret to his relations 
and friends. Yet the general trusts that all good sol- 
diers will be consoled in knowing that Cansy lost his 
life on duty, and in the execution of his office ; for he 
had been especially chosen and appointed for this deli- 
cate and dangerous trust by reason of his well-known 
patience and forbearance, his entire self -abnegation 
and fidelity to the expressed wishes of his government, 





and his large experience in dealing with the savage In- 
dians of America. He had already completed the nec- 
essary military preparations to enforce obedience to the 
conclusions of the Peace Commissioners, after which 
he seems to have accompanied them to a last confer- 
ence with the savage chiefs, in supposed friendly coun- 
cil, and there met his death by treachery outside of 
his military lines, but within view of the signal-sta- 
tion, At the same time one of the Peace Commission- 
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lightning flashes his requiem to the furthermost cor- 
ners of the civilized world. Though dead, the record 
of his fame is resplendent with noble deeds well done, 
and no name on our army register stands fairer or 
higher for the personal qualities that command the 
universal gm honor, affection, and love of his 
countrymen. neral Canny leaves to his country a 
heart-broken widow, but no children. Every honor 
consistent with law and usage shall be paid to his re- 
mains, full notice of which will be given as soon as 
his a can be consulted and arrangements con- 
cluded. By order of General Suerwan. 
“W.D. Wuuprre, Adjutant-General.”” 


General Canny was placed in control of all 
negotiations with the Indians on the special re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
members of the Commission were directed to 
report to him, and to send no dispatches or 
recommendations without first submitting them 
to him. He was also invested with authority 
by the Secretary of the Interior, through the 
General of the Army, to change the Commis- 
sioners in his discretion. He acted on this so 
far as to add one member to the Commission. 
| General CanBy at once assumed control, and 
since the 10th of March the War Department 
| and the military have had charge of the negotia- 
tions. The general sympathized entirely with 

the previous attempts to bring the Modocs under 

peaceable subjection by fair and honorable treat- 
ment, and it was in the effort to carry out this 
that he met his death. General 
Cansy was a Kentuckian by birth. He had 
nearly reached the age of fifty-four, had passed 





THE MODOC MASSACRE—THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL E, R. 8S. CANBY. 


ers was killed outright and another mortally wound- 
ed, and a third escaped unhurt. Thus perished one of 
the kindest and best gentlemen of this or any other 
country, whose social equaled his military yirtues. 
To even sketch his army history would pass the limits 
of a general order, and I must here suffice to state that 
General Canny began his military career as a cadet at 
West Point in the summer of 1835, graduating in 1839, 
since which time he has continually served, .thirty- 
eight years, passing through all the grades to major- 
general of volunteers and brigadier-general of the reg- 
war army. He served his early life with marked dis- 
tinction in the Florida and Mexican wars, and the out- 
break of the civil war found him on duty in New Mex- 
ico, where, after the defection of his seniors, he re- 
mained in command, and defended the country suc- 
cessfully against a formidable inroad from the direc- 
tion of Texas; afterward, transferred to the East to a 
more active and important sphere, he exercised various 
high commands, and at the close of the civil war was 
in chief command of the Military Division of the West 
Mississippi, in which he had received a painful wound, 
but had the honor to capture Mobile, and compel the 
surrender of the rebel forces of the Southwest. 

* Since the close of the war he has repeatedly been 
chosen for special command, by reason of his superior 
knowledge of law and civil government, his known 
fidelity to the wishes of the Executive, and his chival- 
rous devotion to his profession, in all of which his suc- ! 
cess was perfect. When fatigued by a long and labo- 
rious career in 1869, he voluntarily consented to take 
command of the Department of the Columbia, where 
he expected to enjoy the repose he so much coveted. 
This Modoc difficulty arising last winter, and it being 
extremely. desirous :o end it by peaceful meana, it 
seemed almost providential that it shonld have occurred 
within the sphere of General Cansy’s command. He 
responded to the call of his government with alacrity, 
and has labored with a patience that deserved better 
success; but alas! the end is different from that which 
he and his best friends had hoped for, and he now lies 
a corpse in the wild mountains of California, while the 








through two great wars with honor and distine- 
tion, to fall at last by the treacherous hand of 
a besotted Indian. 





PERSONAL. 


A GENTLEMAN who recently paid a visit to 
Chief Justice CHaseE at his new country-seat, 
Edgewood, near Washington, says that, except- 
ing a gray beard and mustache, he does not look 
any older than at the close of the war. His form 
is quite as erect, his step as firm.. He talked to 
the men on the place, and petted the Newfound- 
land dog, that was beside itself with-joy at his 
coming. In the library he pointed out objects 
of interest, and laid his hands lovingly on fa- 
vorite books, as if they could respond to his 
touch. There was no trace of the Presidential 
fever that was once said to course so wildly 
through his brain. He was more than calm. 
He was tranquil—like one who had reached the 
topmost round of life, and whose path sloped 
henceforward gently to the tomb. 

—The book business, like every thing else, 
prospers and flourishes in the great West. It is 
now a little more than a year since Messrs. JAN- 
SEN, M‘Ciure, & Co., of Chicago, assumed en- 
tire control of the business of the well-known 
firm of 8. C. Griggs & Co. They are all young 
men of experience, activity, enterprise, and busi- 
ness talent, and during the past year the popu- 
larity “of their house has greatly increased, as 
well as the volume of their business in all its de- 
partments. Recently they have opened a fine 





establishment in their old quarters on “ Book- 
sellers’ Row,’’ whence they were driven by 
great fire. It is said to be one of the most ele 
gant and complete establishments of the kind in 
the country. 

—Commodore VANDERBILT has tacked on to 
his half-million gift to the Central University of 
the Methodist Church one or two conditions 
that will not be persoually unpleasant to the 
officials, First, that Bishop M‘Tverig£ accept 
the presidency of the institution for life, with a 
salary of $3000 and the use of a dwelling free of 
rent. Second, to check imprudent appropria- 
tions, the president is given a veto power over 
resolutions, which only a three-fourths vote of 
the board can override. The interest only of 
the fund shall be used in carrying on the univer- 
sity. Ata meeting of the Board of Trust held 
at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 28th ult., it was 
resolved to apply to the Chancery Court to 
change the name of the institution td Vander- 
bilt University. : 

—Mr. F. W. Rontnson’s latest novel, Little 
Kate Kirby, which appeared in the columns of 
the Weekly, has achieved great popularity abroad 
as wellas here. German and Italian translations 
of this fascinating story are already in progress, 

—Prince Menscuikorr has becn sent by the 
Russian government to meet the Shah of Per- 
sia, and the government at St. Petersburg is 











making preparations to impress that monarch 
with a sense of the magnilicence, power, and ex- 
tent of Russia, 

—At a meeting of the Royal Institution, at 
which Professor TyNpaLL was present for the 
first time since his retarn from America, a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted 
congratulating him upon his safe 
arrival in England, expressing sat- 
isfaction that the people of the 
United States had shared in the 
advantages of his teaching, and cor- 
| dially welcoming him to his scien- 

tific home. He was also thanked 
| for his gift to the institution of the 

splendid apparatus employed by 
him in his lectures in America, and 
congratulated on the liberal spirit 
and love of science which led him 
| to appropriate the protits of his lect- 

ures in the United States to the 

tablishment of a fund to assist the 

scientific studies of young Ameri- 
| cans in Europe. 

—Senator MORTON is said to have 
returned to Indianapolis, after the 
} adjournment of the Senate, looking 
and feeling better than he has for 
many years, and his physicians are 
strongly in hopes that he will en- 
| tirely regain his health. 


some > ch ne Wh 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
Tar Connecticut State election held on 
| the Sth inet. resnited in the choice of the 
| following officers : Governor, Charles R. 
Ingersoll; Lientenant-Governor, George 
G, Sill; Secretary of State, Marvin E. 
Sanger; Treasurer, William F. Ray- 
mond; Controller, Alfred R. Goodrich 
—all Democrats. Of the four Congress- 
| men elected three are Republicans, viz., 
Joseph R. Havity, Stephen W. Kellogg, 
and Henry H. Starkweather. 
| The New York city charter passed the 
State Senate on the 10th tust., and now 
goes back to the Assembly for concur- 
rent action. It retains all the present 
heads of departments, 

Brigham Younes. the notorious leader 
of the Mormon hosts, has resigned all his 
positions of trust except that of Leader 
of the Church, with a view, it is suid, of 
removing to Arizona, where a new set- 

| tlement will speedily be established, out 
of reach of the United States govern- 
ment, 

On the eveving of the Sth inet. the 
foundation walls of the new Police and 
Fire Department building, on the river 
side of Front Street, in Rochester, New 
York, gave way, owing to a food, and it 
is feared that ten or fifteen persons were 
carried down and drowned, 

Eighty of the 2000 English farmers who 
are to settle in the Red River region of 
Minnesota reached New York on the Sth 

| inst. in the City of Bristol, 

The bill consolidating the towns of 
Kings County with Brooklyn passed the 
New York State Assembly on the 8th 

| inet. Another, regulating the sale of 

| liquors in cities, towns, and villages, 
passed the Assembly on the following 
day. The Civil Rights bill has been 
signed by the Governor. 

Shepard's Block, in Middletown, Con- 
| necticut, fell on the 9th inst., burying 
i fifteen persons in the ruins. 

The new Board of Education for this 
city met on the Tth inst., and elected 
William H. Neilson its prewide nt. ay 
communication was received from Con- 
gressman Roosevelt, of this city, placing 

$1500—his increased pay—at the disposal of the board 
to be expended in the purchase of prizes for merito- 
rious pupils 

The Common Council of this city has appropriated 
$5000 for a memoria! to be erected to the late General 
Meade on the field of Gettysburg. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur city of San Salvador, Central America, is report- 
ed to have been completely destroyed by an earthquake 
on the 4th of March. Eight hundred persons are said 
to have perished, and over $1,200,000 worth of proper+ 
ty was destroyed. — anna 

The English Parliament adjourned on the 7th inst. 
for two weeks. On the same day the budget for 1si4 
was presented in the llouse of Commons by th Chan- 
sellor of the Exchequer. 

Ce ot ine on sugar in England will be reduced fitty 
“r cent. in May. 3 
PeTne people and the sheep of the islands on the Trish 

coast, off Galway, are dying ot starvation. 

A bill has passed the French Assembly reimburein, 
the city of Paris its war coriribution of 28,000; 
rancs. 

France, on the Sth inst., paid another 50,000,000 
francs of the war indemnity. 

The Vienna exhibitors are to be divided into character 
groups, each with a president and two vice-presidents. 

The Municipal Council of Lyong hae resigned. 

The Spanish Minister of War has been authorized to 
purchase 50,000 rifles. 

The people of Salamanca, in Spain, have expelled 
the Jesuits. 

A manufactory in Rome’was struck by lightning on 
the 11th inst., and forty persons were buried in the 
rains, 

Panama has had another revolution, and a President 
was imprisoned. 
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tHE WRECKED « ATLANTIC.” 
the wreck of the steam-ship 
{ ‘ only to verify the account of that 
t , . lished in the preceding num- 
“lage ij The official investigation 
ax brings out no extenuating 
fv our strictures on the 
ll-tated vessel and 
_ orrather mismanagement, of 
Phe severést censure on both is, 
rv, more than j istitied by the facts 
examination of Captain 
his sui vilicers, and the pas- 
\s we said last week, the owners were 


fearful crime against humanity of 
g the ship to sea insufficiently provisioned 
coaled the captain, of gross carelessness 


1) approaching a dangerous coast 
of leaving the wreek while his first 
- of passengers were still 
i ‘The reports of the 
l luct of the crew are also fully con- 

Qur illustration on page 344 shows the 
wter of the coast on which the ship 
hat on the opposite page, entitled 





Cast ap by the Sea,” gives one of the many 
iwidents of the days following the break- 

{ ] IT tue wre *. 
Ou Saturday morning, April 5,300 of the sur- 
\ s, Who had been provided with transporta- 
tion by the ageuts of the White Star line, arrived 
t Boston, and e entertained in Faneuil Hall, 
wh a good breakfast was in waiting for them, 
This w Iso furnished by agents of the line, 
benevolent citizens contributed many del- 
icacies and luxuries, and furnished supplies of 
m vy and clothing to the more destitute among 


the sufferers. ‘Lhe scene in the hall is shown in 
llustration on page 341. 

st before leaving the hall the crowd gave 
three times three cheers tor Boston, under the 
] 





d of the noble fellows, KreLty and Hays, who 

e been accepted by mutual consent as the 

‘ of the band. ‘These two men have the 
of heroes in them. Hays, after he had 

{ in reaching the rock on which the 

ves-el s wiecked, stationed himself there, and 
r to climb upon it of 
10 Came by the line from the boat, and 

were too extiausted to help themselves, until his 
f { with the cold, and his fingers 

1 in a crooked position. Then, using 

> as one would use a hook, he hauled 

| more, and then, losing all feeling and 

| s or fingers, pulled out half a 
i half-dead*men with his teeth, KrLiy 


brave, though he did not succeed 


Yr anoche 


his bane 


rescuing so many as Hays. He it was who 
s the life of the boy about whom so much 
] said, and who showed so much forget- 
i s of self in his desire to rescue others that 
he nearly sacrificed his own life more than once. 

On their arrival in this city the survivors were 
received at Castle Garden, furnished with such 
things as their necessities required, and with 
transportation to their several destinations. 


\ number of experienced wreckers from this 
now engaged in exploring the sub- 
ed vessel, and taking out the bodies of the 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


‘Tut Lovers on Annes,” “Lapy Aup- 
RET, To, 


* Applause 
success: the fickle multitude, 

vit straw thet fluats along the stream, 

( vit be current still, and follow fortune.” 
FuLHAM is a neighborhood of infinite capabil- 
almost impossible to know the ulti- 
mate boundaries of a region to which nature 
ems to have hardly yet assigned any limit: 
m squalid streets of six-roomed houses to 
places surrounded by park-like grounds; 
meteries and market-gardens—bare ex- 
isparagus or turnips, where the atmos- 
] » is rank with decaying garden-stutfs—to 
arenas reserved for the competition of the fleet- 
footed and strong-armed of our modern youth, 
and to shady groves dedicated to the slaughter 
of the harmless pigeon; from newly built terraces, 
rising gaunt and bare in their skeleton brick- 
work, to ancient red-brick mansions hiding them- 
selves coyly within high walls, and darkened by 
the shade of immemorial cedars. Fulham has 
stomach for them all. Queer little lanes still 
lead the explorer te unknown (or at least to him 
unknown) tracks of inlind country ; and on that 
wild shore between the bridges of Putney and 
llammersmith there are far-spreading gardens 
reen lawns which a worldly minded person 
t long for as the paradise of his departed 


I'he Rancho was one of these places by the 
i house and grounds which, after belong- 

titled owner, had sunk to gradual decay 
nuistinguished and incapable tenants, 

ming into the market for a larger 

vs were inclined to give, had, 

the hand for a long time, been 

| ead bargain by Mr. Cinqmars, 

{ ao ". being amply provided with 
= EWN or other people's was, of 

ae fs and being, moreover, 
Ho Had a taste, set to work 
cious, and altogethes ja si? o!4 and not capa- 
ut is cheaper to pull down tin os aan “ ? 
Cingmars, however, left the lower reception. 


rooms, Which weve fine, alin i 


© UlOuUCY 


\ 


widening the windows in the drawing-room to 
the whole width of the room, and putting a 
glass roof to the billiard-room, which could be 
replaced by an awning in warm weather, or 
thrown open to the sky on star-lit summer nights. 
On each side of these central rooms he built a 
commodious wing in rustic wood-work, after the 
model of a Mexican farm-house in which he had 
once spent a week during his travels. All round 
the house he put a wooden veranda, ten feet 
wide, and paved with cool blue and cream-colored 
tiles; and having done this, he furnished all the 
rooms in the purest rustic fashion, with light 
woods, Indian matting, pastoral chintzes scat- 
tered with violets and primroses; no draperies 
to the windows, which were amply shaded by 
Venetian blinds within and Spanish hoods with- 
out; very few carpets, but light oak floors pol- 
ished to distraction, and Indian matting in the 
passages. It was a house that was built appar- 
ently for eternal summer, but was yet so con- 
trived as to be extremely comfortable when March 
winds were howling round the veranda, or an 
April snow-storm drifting against the glass roof 
of the billiard-room. On a real summer's day 
it was distractingly delightful; and to return 
from its light and airy chambers to the dingy 
square rooms of a London house—a mere pack- 
ing-case set upon end in a ow of other packing- 
cases—was not conducive to the preservation of a 
contented mind. 








| But Mr. and Mrs, Cinqmars were people who | great dinner later in the evening, but by no means 





dars of Lebanon spreading their dusky branches 
wide above the shadowy sward. Mrs. Cinqmars 
did not to any great extent affect gaudy flower 
beds — parallelograms of scarlet geranium and 
calceolaria, silver-gray leafage, and potting-out 

lants of the pickling-cabbage order—or ribbon 
oe tht Are not these things common to all 
the world? Instead of these she had masses of 
rough stone-work and young forests of fern in 
the shady corners of her grounds, and a regiment 
of century-old orange-trees in great green tubs, 
ranged along a broad walk leading down to the 
river. Her grounds were shady realms of green- 
ery, rather than showy parterres. She had her 
hot-houses and forcing-pits somewhere in the 
background, and all her rooms were adorned to 
profusion with the choicest flowers; but only in 
the rose season was there much display of color 
in the gardens of the Rancho. ‘Then, indeed, 
Mrs. Cinqmars’s lawn was as some fertile val- 
ley in Cashmere, and the very atmosphere which 
Mrs. Cinqmars inhaled heavy with the odors of 
all the noblest and choicest families among the 
rose tribe—arcades of roses, roses climbing sky- 
ward upon iron rods, temples that looked like gi- 
gantic bird-cages overrun with roses, roses every 
where—for a brief season of glory and delight, 
the season of fresh strawberry ices, and mature 
but not overgrown white-bait. 

On these her days Mrs. Cinqmars kept open 
house from five o'clock upward. There was a 
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IN THE HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS. 


could not have lived in a house that was not bet- 
ter than other people’s. ‘They were people who 
lived upon their surroundings; their surround- 
ings were themselves, as it were. If any body 
asked who Mr. Cinqmars was, his friends and 
admirers plunged at once into a glowing descrip- 
tion of the Rancho, or demanded with an air of 
amazement how it came to pass you had not seen 
his horses in the Park—high-stepping bays, with 
brass-mounted harness, ‘There was a place in 
Scotland, too, which Mr. Cinqmars spoke of 
vaguely, and which might be any thing from half 
a county down to half a dozen acres. He was 
in the habit of promising his acquaintance good 
shooting in that ilk; but in the hurry and press- 
ure of modern life these promises rarely came to 
any thing. Every man’s autumn is mortgaged 
before the spring is over; there is nothing safer 
than a liberal dealing out of general invitations 
in June or July. 

Mrs. Cinqmars was at home every Tuesday 
throughout the London season, and to be at 
home with Mrs. Cingmars meant a great deal, 
‘The grounds of the Rancho were simply perfect— 
ancient gardens, with broad lawns gently sloping 
to the water—lawns whose deep and tender herb- 
age had been cultivated for ages; forest trees 





which shut out the world on every side except 
that noble curve of the river which made a shal- 
1 low bay before the windows of the Raucho; ce- 








a formal banquet, for the men who came in morn- 
ing dress to lounge remained to dine; mature 
matrons, whose bonnets were as things immov- 
able, were permitted to dine in that kind of head- 
gear. ‘There was a general air of Bohemianism 
about the Rancho: billiards were played till the 
summer daylight; the sound of cabs and phae- 
tons, dog-carts and single broughams, startled the 
slumbering echoes in the Fulham lanes between 
midnight and sunrise; the goddess of pleasure 
was worshiped in a thorough-going, unqualified 
manner, as intense as the devotion which inspired 
human sacrifices on the shrines of moonéd Ash- 
taroth. 

In fine weather, when the sun was bright and 
the air balmy, and only occasional shivers re- 
minded happy idlers that an English climate is 
treacherous, Mrs. Cinqmars delighted to receive 
her friends in the garden. Innumerable arm- 
chairs of foreign basket-work were to be found 
in snug little corners of the grounds; tiny tables 
were ready for the accommodation of tea-cups or 
ice-plates. Champagne and claret cups were as 
bounteously provided as if those beverages had 
been running streams watering the velvet lawns 
and meandering through the groves of the Ran- 
cho. Wenham’s clear ice was as plentiful as if 





the Thames had been one solid block from | 
Thame to Nore. There was no croquet. In 
this, as in the tlower beds, Mrs. Cingmars: had | 
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been forestalled by all the world. But asa sub- 
stitute for this universal recreation, Mrs, Cing- 
mars had imported all manner of curious games. 
upon queer little tables with wiry mazes and 
bells and balls, at which a good deal of money 
and a still larger amount of the manufacture 
of Piver or Jouvin were lost and won on that 
lady’s ‘Tuesdays. The chatelaine herself even 
was not insensible to the offerings of gloves; she 
had indeed an insatiable appetite for that com- 
modity, and absorbed so many packets of apricot 
and lavender treble buttons from her numerous 
admirers that it might be supposed that her 
husband, while lavishing upon her every other 
luxury, altogether denied her these emblems of 
civilization. But as Mrs. Cinqmars was never 
seen in gloves which appeared to have been worn 
more than half an hour, it may be fairly imag- 
ined that her consumption of the article was 
large. Taking a moderate view of the case, and 
supposing that she wore only three airs per 
diem, she would require more than a thousand 
pairs per annum, and this last straw a the ex- 
penses of her sumptuous toilet may have broken 
Mr. Cinqmars’s back. However this might be, 
Mrs. Cingmars was singularly successful in all 
these small gaines of chance, tempered by skill, 
and did a good deal of lady-like speculation upon 
various races into the bargain, whereby the glove- 
boxes—not paltry toys made to hold half a dozen 
or so, but huge caskets of carved sandal-wood, 
with partitions for the divers colors—were never 
empty. Young men were seen approaching her 
through the groves of the Rancho armed with 
dainty oblong packages, their humble tribute to 
the goddess of the grove—tribute which she re- 
ceived with a business-like coolness, as her due. 
There were malicious people who hinted that 
Mrs. Cingmars was not inaccessible to larger 
offerings ; that diamond bracelets, ruby crosses, 
emerald ear-rings, which were not the gifts of 
her husband, had found their way to her jewel- 
cases; but as Mr. Cinqmars was exorbitantly 
rich, this was of course a fabrication: only 
there is an order of goddesses somewhat insa- 
tiable in the matter of tribute—goddesses who, 
on being suddenly possessed of the Koh-i-noor, 
would that instant languish for the Star of the 
South as a pendant thereto. 

Upon this particular afternoon in May the 
air was balmy, and the sun unseasonably warm 
—for it is only the fond believer in idyllic poets 
who expects genial weather in May—and the 
grounds of the Rancho were gay with visitors ; 
brightly costumed groups scattered here and 
there in the shade; a perpetual crowd hovering 
about the footsteps of Mrs. Cinqmars as she 
moved to and fio among ber guests, so delighted 
to see every ore; a cheerful chatter of many 
voices. and a musical jingle of tea-spoons, mildly 
suggestive of refieshment. 

Mrs. Cinqmars was a little woman, with in- 
tensely black eves aud long black hair—hair 
which she wore down her back, after the fashion 
of a horse's tail, and which reached ever so far 
below her waist—hair which she delighted to 
tie with bright-colored ribbons in a coigne at the 
top of her small black head. She was a woman 
who affected brilliant colors, and as she flashed 
here and there amidst the greenery, had some- 
thing the air of a gorgeous paraquito from some 
far southern isle. 

Her hair and her eyes were her strong points, 
and to come within the range of those tremen- 
dous orbs was like facing a battery of Lancas- 
trians. ‘They dealt ruin across the open coun- 
try, bringing down their quarry at a terrific dis- 
tance. ‘To be able to stand the blaze of Mrs. 
Cinamars’s eyes was to be case-hardéned, tried 
in the fire of half a dozen London seasons. For 
the rest, she was hardly to be called a pretty 
woman: her complexion was sallow, and as she 
wished to have the freehold and not a short lease 
of whatever beauty she possessed, she was wise 
enough to refrain from the famous arts of our 
modern Medea, Madame Rachel Levison. Her 
small hands and feet, coquettish costumes, brill- 
jaunt eves, and luxuriant hair she considered all- 
sufficient for the subjugation of mankind. 

She received Mrs. Chevenix and her niece 
with effusion: so kind of them to come, and so 
on. Andshe really was glad to see them. ‘They 
belonged to a class which she was peculiarly de- 
sirous to cultivate, the eminently respectable— 
not that she for her own part liked this order of 
beings, or would for worlds have had her par- 
ties composed of such alone; but a little leaven 
might leaven the whole lump, and Mrs, Cinq- 
mars was quite aware that the mass of her so- 
ciety did require such leavening. Not that Mrs. 
Cingmars was herself in any manner disreputa- 
ble. She had never been accused of carrying a 
flirtation beyond the limits which society has pre- 
scribed for a young matron; she was known to 
be devoted to her husband and her husband's in- 
terests ; and vet the friends and flatterers she 
gathered around her were not the choicest fruit 
in the basket; they were rather those ever-so- 
slightly-speckled peaches which only fetch a sec- 
ondary price in the market. The class with 
which Mr. Cinqmars shared the glories of his 
wealth and state was that class which seems by 
some natural affinity to ally itself with the wealthy 
parvenu—second-rate authors, newspaper men, 
and painters; fastish noblemen, military men 
with a passion for amateur theatricals, and so on ; 
toute la boutique, as Mrs. Cinqmars observed. 

Mr. Cinqmars had a two-hundred-ton yacht 
of notorious speed and sailing capacity, which 
assisted him in the cultivation of youthful scions 
of the aristocracy, whose presence imparted a 
grace to the dinner-parties and kettle-drums at 
the Rancho: but it happened, unfortunately, 
that the youthful scions were for the most part 
impecunious, and did not materially advance Du 
Chatelet’s interests. It was not often that Mr. 
and Mrs, Cinqmars were so fortunate as to cul- 
tivate such an acquaintance as Lord Paulyn, 
and the friendship of that wealthy nobleman liad 
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been a source of much gratification to both hus- 
band and wife. Reginald Paulyn liked the easy- 
going style of the Rancho; liked to feel himself 
a god in that peculiar circle; liked to be able 
to flirt with agreeable young women who were 
not perpetually beneath the piercing eye of a 
calculating parent or guardian ; to flirt a little 
even, in a strictly honorable manner, with Mrs. 
Cinqmars herself; to play billiards tll the sum- 
mer stars grew pale, or to gamble in moon-lit 
groves where the little bells on the bewired and 
benumbered boards tinkled merrily under the 
silent night. Lord Paulyn liked to enjoy him- 
self without paying any tax in the shape of cere- 
mony, and the Rancho offered him just this 
kind of enjoyment. He, too, had his yacht, the 
Leprachaun; so there was sympathy between 
him and the adventurous Du Chitelet, who had 
crossed the Atlantic in a half-decked pinnace of 
thirty tons, and discovered the source of the 
Nile for his own amusement, before any of the 
more distinguished explorers who have made 
themselves known to fame, according to his own 
account of his various and interesting career. 

‘*T like the Rancho, you know,” the Viscount 
would remark to his friends, with a condescend- 
ing air; ‘it’s like a little bit of Hombourg on 
the banks of the Thames; and Cinqmars isn’t 
half a bad fellow—a little loud, of course, you 
know, and so is Mrs. C.; and one needn't be- 
lieve a large percentage of what either of ‘em 
says. But I rather like that kind of thing; one 
gets surfeited with good manners in the season.” 

To these happy hunting-grounds the Viscount 
was peculiarly desirous to introduce Elizabeth. 
It was all very well calling three or four times 
a week in Eaton Square, and whiling away a 
couple of hours under the eye, or within reach 
of the ear, of Mrs. Chevenix; but the lover’s 
soul languished for a closer communion than this ; 
for téte-a-téte rambles under ‘the forest trees at 
Fulham ; for a snug little corner on board Mrs. 
Cinqmars’s barge, when she gave her great water- 
parties up the river, between Hampton lock and 
Henley ; for waltzes in the rustic drawing-room, 
where half a dozen couples were wont to have the 
floor to themselves late in the night after the 
Cinqmarses dinners. The Viscount’s chances of 
meeting his beloved in society were not numer- 
ous. His circle was not Mrs. Chevenix’s circle, 
and it annoyed him to hear of dinners and balls 
to which Elizabeth was going, the dinners of 
wealthy professional men or commercial mag- 
nates, just outside the boundary of his patrician 
world. The Rancho offered an open field for 
their frequent meeting, and it was for this rea- 
son that the Viscount desired to bring about an 
alliance between Elizabeth and Mrs, Cinqmars. 

Miss Luttrell accepted that lady’s enthusiastic 
welcome with her usual coulness, and allowed 
her aunt to descant alone upon the charms of 
the Rancho grounds, and her astonishment on 
finding so large a domain on the very edge of 
London. Lord Paulyn had arrived before them, 
and was ready to carry off Elizabeth at once to 
explore the beauties of the place. 

‘**T know you're fond of old trees,” he said, 
‘*and you must see Mrs. Cinqmars’s cedars.” 

Flora Cinqmars looked after the two with an 
air of. enlightenment. So Lord Paulyn was 
sweet upon that handsome Devonshire girl people 
talked so much about. The discovery was not an 
agreeable one. Mrs. Cinqmars liked her friends 
best while their affections were disengaged ; and 
no doubt if Lord Paulyn married, there would be 
an end of an acquaintance which had been very 
useful to her. She was not, however, an ill-na- 
tured person, so she gave her graceful shoulders 
a careless little shrug, and resigned herself to the 
inevitable. 

**T sup I had better be civil to the girl,” 
“she thought; ‘‘ and if he cuts us after he is mar- 
ried, I can’t help it. But perhaps he'll hardly 
do that if he marries a parson’s daughter, though 
he might if he took up with some heavy swell, 
who'd run her pen through the list of his bache- 
lor acquaintances, and put her veto on all the 
nicest people.” 

Elizabeth found Mrs. Cinqmars’s afternoon by 
no means disagreeable. ‘There were plenty of 
pleasant people and well-dressed people; a few 
eccentric toilets, pour se divertir ; a good many 
people with a certain kind of literary or artistic 
distinction, a mere effervescence of the hour, per- 
haps a temporary sparkle, which would leave 
them as flat as yesterday's unfinished bottles of 
Champagne by next season, but which for the 
moment made them worth seeing. Then there 
were the grounds, pink and white horse-chest- 
nuts in their Whitsuntide glory, and the river 
running swiftly downward under the westering 


un. 

Lord Paulyn tried his uttermost to keep Eliza- 
beth to himself; to beguile her into lonely walks 
where he could pour forth the emotiotis of his 
soul, which did not express themselves in a par- 
ticularly poetical manner at the best of times ; 
but Elizabeth was anxious to see the celebrities, 
and a good many people were anxious to see her, 
as a celebrity in her own peculiar line, by reason 
of her beauty; so Lord Paulyn was thwarted in 
this desire, and was fain to be content with keep- 
ing his’ place at her side, whether she sat or 
walked, against all comers. 

**T never do seem able to get five minutes’ 
quiet talk with you,” he said at last, almost sav- 
agely, when Mrs. Chevenix had joined them, and 
was talking of going back to town. 

‘“*T really can not imagine what you can have to 
say that can’t quite as well be said in a crowd as 
in solitude,” said Elizabeth, coldly. 

She gave him these little checks occasionally, 
not quite forgetting that she was the plighted 
wife of another man—a fact which she had 
begged her aunt to tell Lord Paulyn, and which 
she fondly supposed had been imparted to him. 
Secure in the idea that the Viscount had been 
made acquainted with her position, or at any rate 
serenely indifferent to that gentleman’s feelings, 





she enjoyed her new life, and permitted his atten- 
tions with a charming carelessness, as if he had 
been of little more account than an affectionate 
Skye terrier. It was one of the prerogatives of 
her beauty to be admired, apd she was worldly- 
wise enough to know that her position in her 
aunt’s circle was wondrously enhanced by this 
rumor of Lord Paulyn’s infatuation, He had as 
yet neither committed himself nor alarmed her 
by any direct avowal; she had taken care to 
keep him so completely at bay as to prevent such 
a@ crisis, 

And even in the midst of all these pleasures 
and excitements, in this atmosphere of adula- 
tion, her heart did yearn for the lover from 
whom she was parted; for the light of those 
dark steadfast eyes; the grasp of that strong 
hand, whose touch thrilled her soul; for the 
sound of that earnest voice, whose commonest 
word was sweeter than all other utterances upon 
this earth. She did think of him; yes, in the 
very press and hurry of her new life, and still 
more deeply in every chance moment of repose 
—even to-day under those wide-spreading chest- 
nuts, beside that sun-lit river. How doubly, treb- 
ly, unutterably sweet this life would have been 
with him! 

**If some good fairy would change the posi- 
tions of the two men,” she thought, childishly, 
**and make Malcolm Lord Paulyn, what a hap- 
py creature I should be!” 

And then she was angry with herself for think- 
ing so base a thought. Had she not won much 
more than the world in winning him ? 

“He knows that I am not good, that I am 
just the very last of women he ought to have 
chosen, and yet he loves me, I am proud to 
think of that. I should have hardly valued his 
love if he had only chosen me because I was 
good and proper, and a suitable person for his 
wife,” she argued with herself. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


In these days of repeated disasters by land and by sea 
it might be difficult for the most cautious person to 
decide whether railroad or steamboat travel involved 
the greater peril. But with the heart-rending details 
of the wreck of the Atlantic fresh in mind, we turn 
away instinctively from life on the ocean, even for a 
brief period. This is the instinctive feeling —yet doubt- 
less for a time, until the remembrance of the recent 
calamity on the coast of Nova Scotia has somewhat 
faded from the public mind, unusual care will be ex- 
ercised in the management of our ocean steamers, and 
voyagers will be really more secure than they have 
been recently. Nevertheless the proposed plan of a 
shortened ocean route to Europe is peculiarly attract- 
ive at a time when the terrors of the “‘ great deep” 
overshadow us. A short time ago a bill was presented 
to the Canadian Parliament asking the appointment 
of a committee to consider the best and most direct 
route between Canada and Europe. The plan suggest- 
ed contemplated making the city of St. Johns, New- 
foundland, the eastern continental port, Valentia, Ire- 
land, being the European terminus of the proposed 
steam-ship line. The total distance between these two 
points is sixteen hundred miles, little more than half 
the distance between New York and Cork by the or- 
dinary routes. The railroad and steam-ship time be- 
tween Valentiaand London is sixteen hours, and the dis- 
tance between Valentia and Cape Race, Newfoundland, 
is fourteen hundred nautical miles, easily accomplished 
by a steam-ship in a hundred hours. A railway from 
St. Johns would convey travelers and mails across the 
island to St. George’s Bay in about sixteen hours, and 
thence by steamer to some point of the Intercolonial 
Railway in Nova Scotia, not more than fifteen hours 
distant from Montreal. This route involves various 
changes in the mode of conveyance, but the entire trip 
could be accomplished in about seven days, only about 
one-half of the time being spent in the ocean passage. 
Whether this particular plan will ever be carried into 
execution or not remains to be seen, but that some 
method of abbreviating Atlantic voyages will be adopt- 
ed in the course of time seems every way probable. 





England is learning something from America, as 
well she might. Sleeping-cars have been introduced 
on the North British Railway, and will be a great com- 
fort to American travelers, and to the English also as 
soon as they can cordially accept the innovation. The 
managers of the Midland Railway Company, of En- 
gland, have taken a decided step toward the introduc- 
tion of the Pullman palace car on that road. A con- 
tract has been made with Mr. Pullman, and the first 
cars are to be built in America. According to agree- 
ment, eighteen new cars will be shipped to England in 
Angust, 1873, 





Through the instrumentality of Mr. Spurgeon and 
his friends a college is to be erected in the vicinity of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London. The site se- 
lected is one on which now stands the ruins of a 
Church of England parsonage. 


The Social Parlor of the Boston Young Men's Chris- 
tian Union is an attractive place on Sunday afternoon. 
It is handsomely furnished, well warmed, and sup- 
plied with piano, organ, and other things to pleasant- 
ly occupy the time. The reading-room of the Union 
is also open on Sunday, and is much frequented. 


A Parisian gun-maker has made matters plain and 
simple by putting the following notice in his shop- 
window: “ A great Choice of Patent Revolvers. N.B. 
—In the case is all the apparatus necessary for ex- 
tracting the ball and dressing the wound.” 





A Detroit rat has succeeded in getting this story cir- 
culated about himself: Whenever the piano is left 
open and the room unoccupied, he emerges from his 
hiding-place and runs up and down over the Keys, evi- 
dently highly delighted with the “music” produced 
thereby. When the piano is closed, the sagacious ro- 
dent perches himself on the corner and utters dismal 
squeaks of disappointment. Such a “rat tail” as this 
needs to be seen before being implicitly believed. 





It is not strange that a sudden calamity at sea should 
cause a panic among the hely..css who are placed at 
the mercy of the raging ocean. What can be more 
terrible than to be awakened from slumber as were 
the hapless passengers of the ill-fated Atlantic? Only 
those accustomed to the perils of ocean life, or those 





who by nature and habit are possessed o: - 
control, can be expected to preserve re tone 
mind at such atime. The necessity of doing some- 
thing immediately, and the utter lack of knowledge 
what to do, tend to turn the thoughts into wildest 
frenzy. Self-control is a natural gift with some; oth- 
ers have acquired it by long practice. While charity 
should make us lenient in our judgment of those who 
- co none waged — are found lacking in it, no 

ne sho’ p nh & position of - 
bility who is deficient in plan of = —— 





Lunalilo, the new King of the Sandwich Islands, pro- 
poses to make a tour of the United States. He desires 
to become better acquainted with a country which he 
professes to admire, and it is ramored that he intends, 
if possible, to negotiate a treaty of commercial reci- 
procity. 





The “ fever-tree” of Australia is so called not be- 
cause it causes, but because it cures fevers. This tree 
sometimes attains-the height of three hundred feet, 
and a diameter of thirty feet. All parts of it are aro- 
matic, but especially the flowers and leaves. In inter- 
mittent fevers an infusion of the powdered leaves has 
produced “ marvelous results.” This tree has been in- 
troduced into Brazil from Australia. 





The Bank of England was incorporated in 1649. It 
covers five acres of ground, and employs 900 clerks, 
There are no windows on the street; light is admit- 
ted through open courts: no mob could take the bank, 
therefore, without cannon to batter the immense walls. 
The clock in the centre of the bank has fifty dials at- 
tached to it. Large cisterns are sunk in the court, and 
engines in perfect order are always in readiness in case 
of fire. 





Manchester, England, has been the scene of an ex- 
traordinary case of suicide. Three clerks employed 
in some large lead-mills in that city were practicing 
blank firing, as was their custom, when one of them, 
named Roberts, passed his rifle to a fellow-clerk named 
Walter, and told him to aim at his breast. It appears, 
however, that Roberts had, unperceived by his com- 
panions, loaded the rifle with ball-cartridge. Walter 
took aim, as desired, and to his horror Roberts fell 
dead at his feet, the bullet having passed through his 
breast. In his hand was found the following letter: 

“ Marck 4, 1873. 

“T am very glad you have saved me the trouble of 
shooting myse! I know you are anxious to me 
a marksman in the corps; po I will be of service 
to you by making a target of myself. Wishing you 
success to your first shot, I remain, 

“ Yours respectfully, A.reep Roserts.” 

It is said to be customary among English volunteers 
to point their rifles at each other for the purpose of 
acquiring steadiness of aim—a practice as foolish as 


unnecessary, 


New Hampshire toads must take the palm. One 
was discovered some time ago near a bee-hive actively 
at work catching and eating bees. The owner of the 
bees, with characteristic kindness of heart, tenderly 
picked up the creature and carried him half a mile 
away. The next morning that identical toad was back 
again at the old stand, actively at work as before. He 
again took him up, carried him a long mile away, and 
dropped him, But in twenty-four hours he was back 


again, reducing the number of bees as successfully as . 


ever. 





The coast of Nova Scotia has long been known as 
a dangerous one in rough weather, and some notable 
wrecks have occurred in past years, On the morning 
of November 16, 1797, the French frigate La Tribune 
went down, with 300 persons on board. The British 
gun-boat Drake was wrecked there June 20, 1822, and 
sixty persons drowned ; and July 18, 1843, the British 
troop-ship Albert went ashore, though most on board 
were saved. The last great wreck on the Nova Scotia 
coast before that of the Atlantic was the United States 
mail steam-ship Hungarian, February 20, 1860, when all 
on board, numbering 205 persons, were lost. 


Reports to the contrary notwithstanding, the Prin- 
cest Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, does not seem to 
have entered a convent, or to have excluded herself 
from the world. She recently distributed the prizes 
to the members of the London Scottish Volunteers, 
and appeared in the best of health and spirits, giving 
a kind word and a smile with every prize. The mar- 
quis was present on the occasion, made a nice little 
speech, and no matrimonial difficulty was apparent. 








Dr. Edward Young, at the head of the Bureau of 
Statistics in Washington, estimates the amount paid 
for liquors consumed in 1870 at $600,000,000, averaging 
nearly $20 for every man, woman, and child. The to- 
bacco sold in the country for smoking, chewing, and 
snuffing cost $250,000,000. No wonder so many people 
are poor, when such sums of money are expended on 
indulgences of this kind. 





A strange story of discovery, made at the old Con- 
ciergerie in Paris, is reported. A fire having destroyed 
two of the three towers at the Court of Cassation, the 
workmen engaged in repairing recently came suddenly 
upon a mysteriously deep well. This was contrived 
curiously in the wall facing the quay, and proves to 
be nothing less than the fatal dungeon of the old Pal- 
ace of St. Louis. An opening of two square yards in 
one of the turrets reveals a horrid tunnel reaching the 
level of the Seine. There it forms a gallery sloping 
downward to the bed of the river. The attempt to 
penetrate into this dreadful dungeon was fruitless, as 
the interior is lined with sharp iron spears and points, 
which cross each other in every direction, When this 
Palace of St. Louis was used occasionally as the dwell- 
ing of the kings of France, captives of note were con- 
fined in its under-ground prisons, and when the powers 
that were became anxions to get rid of any one of 
them, they led him through a passage formed in the 
interior of the wall toward this newly discovered dun- 
geon. A secret door was opened, and he was precipi- 
tated into the yawning chasm, and there, transfixed 
by spikes, he perished in slow torture. 





Prince Louis Napoleon has accepted an invitation 
of the court of Vienna to attend the Exhibition. 





One of the latest patents is for a “‘ medicated towel,” 
which, applied vigorously after a bath, cures all man- 
ner of skin diseases. An unmedicated towel would 
frequently produce the same result it applied in the 
same way. 





Energy and extravagance were two leading char- 
acteristics of Alexandre Dumas. Ordinary illnesses 
could not keep him from mental work, and only 





when paralysis attacked him did he give up. As to 
his extravagance, every body knew there was no lim- 
it to it except money. On one occasion he gave a 
ball to the literary and artistic people of Paris. A 
part of the entertainment consisted of three hundred 
bottles of Bordeaux which were put to warm by the 
fire, and five hundred bottles of Champagne which 
were placed in ice, 





Oysters are now manufactured, so rumor says, out 
of flour paste, tapioca, salt, and water. They pretend 
to be excellent; but this makes the matter worse. We 
thought we could rely on oysters being genuine, Next 
we shall have false roast beef and mutton, 





Life in Cairo, Egypt, commences early in the morn- 
ing for those who have any important business to 
transact. His highness the Khedive is one of the 
earliest to begin his day’s work. He attends himself 
to every detail concerning his country and the admin- 
istration of its affairs. The fashionable world of Cai- 
ro sits down to a substantial Junch-breakfast about 
eleven o'clock. Three hours later almost every one is 
out shopping or paying calls, after which comes the 
inevitable drive in the “ Shoubra”—a beautiful shady 
avenue of acacia-trees, There may be seen the fash- 
ion and beauty of Cairo driving in handsome carriages 
with European horses, for the Arab horses, though 
fine for riding, are too small and slender for the har- 
ness, and are rarely used by the élite, excepting in 
small carriages. When the sun seems sinking below . 
the horizon the carriages leave the “Shoubra” in a 
grand rush. There is no twilight in Egypt; but when 
the veil of darkness falls over Cairo every one is at 
home preparing for dinner. Then afterward comes 
the opera or theatre. The Cairo Opera-house is a 
beautiful little building, highly ornamented, and hung 
within with crimson and gold, The centre of the 
house contains stalls, occupied chiefly by gentlemen ; 
then come the first, second, and third tiers of boxes, 
These boxes are all large and commodious, with sofas, 
glasses, brackets, etc., and many seats—in fact, they 
are little rooms, and one can well receive four or five 
friends ata time. It is the fashion for gentlemen to 
go round between the acts and pay visits to all the la- 
dies of their acquaintance, so that a night at the opera 
is quite a little soirée or reception: Many of the boxes 
are reserved for his highness and other princes. The 
operas at Cairo are most “eautifully placed upon the 
stage. No expense isspared upon them, either to pro-~ 
cure the best danseuses, the most perfect scenery and 
appliances, or the most exquisite and tasteful costumes, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tuat nervous youth in Louisville who recently, by 
mistake, slipped a nickel five-cent piece into the 
son's hand, instead of a five-dollar gold piece, which 
he had ready in another pocket, after three weeks of 
wedded bliss thinks he paid pretty dear for his fun, 
after all, and regrets that the nickel was*hot a sus 
pender button. 


Mrs. Partington, descanting on art, called Michael 
Angelo one of the “ old mastiifs.” 











The latest instance of abstraction or bollism is re. 
lated of a Cork gentleman, who, on calling on a lady, 
was told by the servant that her mistress was not at 
home. As he turned to go out he cavght a glimpse 
of the lady’s head in a mirror through 4 half-opened 
door. An hour after he called on another wy and 
found the lady there. “I have just been to your 
house,” said he, “‘ but had not the pleasure of seeing 
you.” “Indeed! I'm so serry. But I went out in 

t haste on business.” ‘In such haste, I presume, 
fiat you +5 oP peel head behind you, for I saw it in the 
glass.” “Did you? It is very possible: I am so ab- 
sent-minded.” 


A smazr Tarne—A mustard plaster. 








Dr. Johnson was seldom more essentially Johnso- 
nian than when, in his life of Milton, he thus sume u 
the duties of the faithful school-master: “To re 
= inattention, to stimulate sluggish indifference, 
and to rectify abeurd misapprehension,” 


- ——$—__ 
AN oUTWARD-BouUND Barx--A dog's. 








Cream may be frozen by simply pattiog 5 into a 
lass vessel, and then placing the whole into an old 
helor’s bosom. 


An old joker, who was never known to yield the 
palm to any antagonist in reeling a knotty yarn, was 
put to his tramps at hearing a traveler state that he 
once saw a brick house placed upon runners and 
drawn up hill to a more favorable location some half 
mile distant. “‘What do you think of that, Uncle 
Ethiel ?” said the by-standers. ‘Oh, fudge!” said the 
old man. “I once saw a two-story house down East 
drawn by oxen three miles.” A dead silence ensued ; 
the old man evidently had the worst end of it, and he 
saw it. Gathering his energies, he bit off a huge 
piece of pigtail by way of gaining time for thought. 

‘They drawed the stone house,” said the old man, 
ejecting a quantity of tobacco juice toward the fire- 
lace; “‘ but that warn’t the worst of the job, for after 
hey had done that, they went back and drawed the 
cellar.” The stranger gave in. 


What is better than presence of mind in a railway 
accident ?—Absence of body. 











Two French ladies were looking for the little cong 
ter of one of them in a group of baby carriages. *‘Do 
‘on see him ?” asked the friend of the mother. “Him? 
am looking for her nuree.” ‘‘Her nurse?” “ Yes. 
All children look alike; I know the nurse, and I can 
find the child best in that way.” “As for myself, I 
think all bonnes look alike.” “How do you find 
= then?” “Oh, I know the soldier who is her 
iu. ? 


aaa etmaies 
When is a singer like a price-list ?—When he is ins 
voice, 





had a very pretty contribu- 
tion from the pen of a young lady. The verse we quote 
is a sample of a series read by counsel during a trial in 
satisfaction for a broken promise of marriage. The 
satisfaction she obtained is a very handsome amount. 
Here is the verse: ; 
“ Ah, ask me no more—my poor brain 
Is weary and lonely rag th 
ve pity, have pity, oh, /om? 
Boe I'll send La the very best flour,’” 
EE 


This age of poetry has 


A Favorite ExocamatTion—A lass! 


Milesian astounded a grocer by entering his store 
with this request: ‘ Mister M‘Gra, would you lind me 
an empty barrel of flour to make a hen-coop fur me 
dog ?” 


A young woman, evidently “ from the country,” was 








seen canting the other day, with a very air, 
r at one of the lamp-post boxes. She was to 
rrerikine en reaponse abe passed round to thé Oppo- 
cS alng the ober of hes wht et 
ters are she her mouth to the aperture, 
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THE FICKLE WOOER. 
Tur breeze beside my lattice strayed 
4nd with the rose-vine idly played, 
And softly wooed 
In loving mood 
The sweet rose hidden neath the shade. 
And all the yellow -coated bees 
y is of the sportive breeze, 
Who stole away 
With willful play 
The rose’s fragrance at his ease! 


Grew jealoi 


And as his sighing met my éar, 
Cried I, Ab, Zephyr! much I fear, 
Young trifler, you 
Do falsely woo 
While lingering ‘neath my lattice here. 
You coax the rose’s breath away, 
And kiss her, not in love, but play! 
And on the air 
Her treasures rare 
Are sure to fling at close of day! 


Now I've a lover o'er the sea, 

Who waits a word of love from me: 
"Tis not for you 
To kiss and woo, 

But you a messeuger shall be. 

Go take my lover, little breeze, 

My love—and kisses, if you please! 
Now speed away, 
Nor longer stay, 

The blushing rose to woo and tease! 


THE PARISIANS. 
By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 
Actuor or “ Pe.uam,” “Tut Caxtons,” “Tae Last 


OF THE Batons,” “My Nover,” “Tug 
Comine Race,” Ero., Eto. 
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BOOK FIFTH. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue Marquis de Rochebriant is no longer 


domiciled in an attic in the gloomy faubourg. 
See him now in a charming appartement de gar- 
gon au premier in the Rue du Helder, close by 
the promenades and haunis of the mode. It had 


been furnished and inhabited by a brilliant 
young provincial from Bordeaux, who, coming 


into an inheritance of 100,000 francs, had rush- 
ed up to Paris to enjoy himself, and make his 
million at the Bourse. He Aad enjoyed him- 
self thoroughly—he had been a darling of the 
aemi monde. He had been a successful and an 


inconstant gallant. Zélie had listened to his 
vows of eternal love, and his offers of unlimited 
cachemires. Desirée, succeeding Zelie, had as- 
signed to him her whole heart, or all that was 
lett of it, in gratitude. for the ardor of his pas- 
sion, and the diamonds and coupé which accom- 
panied and attested the ardor. The superb 
Hortense, supplanting Desirée, received his vis- 
its in the charming apartment he furnished for 
her, and entertained him and his friends at the 
most delicate little suppers, for the moderate 
sum of 4000 francs a month. Yes, he had en- 
joyed himself thoroughly, but he had not made 
a million at the Bourse. Before the year was 
out the 100,000 francs were gone. Compelled 
to return to his province, and by his hard-heart- 
ed relations ordained, on penalty of starvation, 
*o marry the daughter of an avoué, for the sake 
of her dot and a share in the hated drudgery of 
the avoudé's business, his apartment was te be 
had for a tenth part of the original cost of its 
furniture. A certain Chevalier de Finisterre, to 
whom Louvier had introduced the Marquis as a 
useful fellow, who knew Paris, and would save 
him from being cheated, had secured this bijou 
of an apartment for Alain, and concluded the 
bargain for the bagatelie of £500. The Cheva- 
lier took the same advantageous occasion to pur- 
chase the English well-bred hack, and the neat 
coupé and horses which the Bordelais was also 
necessitated to dispose of. ‘These purchases 
made, the Marquis had some 5000 francs (£200) 
left out of Louvier’s premium of £1000. The 
Marquis, however, did not seem alarmed or de- 
jected by the sudden diminution of capital so 
expeditiously effected. The easy life thus com- 
menced seemed to him too natural to be fraught 
with danger; and easy though it was, it was a 
very simple and modest sort of life compared 
with that of many other men of his age to whom 
Enguerrand had: introduced him, though most 
of them had an income less than his, and few, 
indeed, of them were his equals in dignity of 
birth. Could a Marquis de Rochebriant, if he 
lived at Paris at ali, give less than 3000 francs 
a year for his apartment, or mount a more hum- 
ble establishment than that confined to a valet 
and a tiger, two horses for his coupé and one for 
the saddle? ‘* Impossible,” said the Chevalier 
de Finisterre, decidedly ; and the Marquis bow- 
ed to so high an authority. He thought within 
himself, ‘If I find in a few months that I am 
exceeding my means, I can but dispose of my 
rooms and my horses, and return to Rochebri- 

unt a richer man by far than I left it.” 
hed and, eth, the brilliant seductions of Paris 
ra eng Produced their effect, not only on 
Pree ~ ut on the character and cast of 
» Which the young noble had brought 


with him fror a” 
mageaih om the feudal and melancholy Bre- 


Warmed by the kir : : 
troduced by his snr with which, once in- 


pular Kinsmen, he was every 


: the haughtiness 
self-esteem and the painful doubt of et ond 
: ? He caught in- 
sensibly the polished tone, at once so Slee ant 
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so cordial, of hiv new-made friends. With all 
the efforts of the democrats to establish equality 
and fraternity, it is among the aristocrats that 
equality and fraternity are most to be found. 
All gentilshommes in the best society are equals, 
and whether they embrace or fight each other, 
they embrace or fight as brothers of the same 
family. But with the tone of manners Alain de 
Rochebriant imbibed still more insensibly the 
lore of that philosophy which — idlers in 
pursuit of pleasure teach to each other. Prob- 
ably in all civilized and luxurious capitals that 
philosophy is very much the same among che 
same class of idlers at the same age; probably 
it flourishes in Pekin not less than at Paris. If 
Paris has the credit, or discredit, of it more 
than any other capital, it is because in Paris 
more than in any other capital it charms the 
eye by grace and amuses the ear by wit. A 
philosophy which takes the things of this life 
very easily—which has a smile and a shrug of 
the shoulders for any pretender to the Heroic— 
which subdivides the wealth of passion into the 
pocket-money of caprices—is always in or out 
of love, ankle-deep, never venturing a plunge— 
which, light of heart as of tongue, turns **‘ the 
solemn plausibilities” of earth into subjects for 
epigrams and boxs mots—it jests at loyalty to 
kings, and turns up its nose at enthusiasm for 
commonwealths—it abjures all grave studies—it 
shuns all profound emotions. We have crowds 
of such philosophers in London, but there they 
are less noticed, because the agreeable attributes 
of the sect are there dimmed and obfuscated. 
It is not a philosophy that flowers richly in the 
reek of fogs and in the teeth of east winds; it 
wants for full development the light atmosphere 
of Paris. Now this philosophy began rapidly to 
exercise its charms upon Alain de Rochebriant. 
Even in the society of professed Legitimists he 
felt that faith had deserted the Legitimist creed, 
or taken refuge only as a companion of religion 
in the hearts of high-born women and a small 
minority of priests. His chivalrous loyalty still 
struggled to keep its ground, but its roots were 
very much loosened. He saw—for his natural 
intellect was keen—that the cause of the Bour- 
bon was hopeless, at least for the present, be- 
cause 11 had ceased, at least for the present, to 
be a cause. His political creed thus shaken, 
with it was shaken also that adherence to the 
past which had stifled his ambition of a future. 
That ambition began to breathe and to stir, 
though he owned it not to others—though, as 
yet, he scarce distinguished its whispers, much 
less directed its movements toward any definite 
object. Meanwhile, all that he knew of his 
ambition was the new-born desire for social 
success, 

We see him, then, under the quick operation 
of this change in sentiments and habits reclined 
on the fauteuil before his fireside, and listening 
to his college friend, of whom we have so long 
lost sight, Frederic Lemercier. Frederic had 
breakfasted with Alain—a breakfast such as 
might have contented the author of the Admanach 
des Gourmands, and provided from the Café 
Anglais. Frederic has just thrown aside his 
regalia. 

‘** Pardieu! my dear Alain. If Louvier has 
no sinister object in the generosity of his deal- 
ings with you, he will have raised himself pro- 
digiously in my estimation. I shall forsake in 
his favor my allegiance to Duplessis, though that 
clever fellow has just made a wondrous coup in 
the Egyptians, and I gain 40,000 francs by hav- 
ing followed his advice. But if Duplessis has a 
head as long as Louvier’s, he certainly has not 
an equal greatness of soul, Still, my dear friend, 
will you pardon me if I speak frankly, and in 
the way of a warning homily. ” 

‘* Speak ; you can not oblige me more.” 

“Well, then, 1 know that you can no more 
live at Paris in the way you are doing, or mean 
to do, without some fresh addition to your in- 
come than a lion could live in the Jardin des 
Plantes upon an allowance of two mice a week.” 

‘“*I don't see that. Deducting what I pay to 
my aunt—and I can not get her to take more 
than 6000 francs a year—I have 700 napoleons 
left, net and clear. My rooms and stables are 
equipped, and I have 2500 francs in hand. On 
700 napoleons a year I calculate that I can very 
easily live as I do, and if I fail—well, I must 
return to Rochebriant. Seven hundred napo- 
leons a year will be a magnificent rental there.” 

Frederic shook his head. 

** You do not know how one expense leads to 
another. Above all, you do not calculate the 
chief part of one’s expenditure—the unforeseen. 
You will play at the Jockey Club, and lose half 
your income in a night.” 

** I shall never touch a card.” 

**So you say now, innocent as a lamb of the 
force of example. At ail evengs, beau seigneur, 
I presume you are not going to resuscitate the 
part of the Ermite de la Chaussée d’Antin; and 
the fair Parisiennes are demons of extrava- 
gance.” 

** Demons whom I shall not court.” 

** Did I say you would? They will court you. 
Before another month has flown you will be in- 
undated with billets-doux,” 

‘**It is not a shower. that will devastate my 
humble harvest. But, mon cher, we are falling 
upon very gloomy topics. Laissez-moi tranquille 
in my illusions, if illusions they be. Ah, you 
can not conceive what a new life opens to the 
man who, like myself, has- passed the dawn ef 
his youth in privation and fear when he suddenly 
acquires competence and hope. If it last only a 
year, it will be something to say ‘ Vixi.’” 

** Alain,” said Frederie, very earnestly, “ be- 
lieve me I should not have ussumed the un- 
gracious and inappropriate task of Mentor if it 
were only a year's experience at stake, or if you 
were in the position of men like myself—free 
from the encumbrance of a great name and heav- 
ily mortgaged lands. Should you fail to pay 








regularly the interest due to Louvier, he has the 
wer to put up at public auction, and tuere to 
buy in for himself, your chéteau and domain.” 

‘I am aware that in strict law he would have 
such power, though I doubt if he would use it. 
Louvier is certainly a much better and more 
generous fellow than I could have expected, and 
if I believe De Finisterre, he has taken a sincere 
liking to me on account of affection to my poor 
father. But why should not the interest be paid 
regularly? The revenues from Rochebriant are 
not likely to decrease, and the charge on them 
is lightened by the contract with Louvier. And 
I will confide to you a hope I entertain of a very 
large addition to my rental.” 

** How ?” 

‘* A chief part of my rental is derived from 
rorests, and De Finisterre has heard of a capital- 
ist who is dis to make a contract for their 
sale at the fall this year, and may probably ex- 
tend it to future years, at a price far exceeding 
that which I have hitherto obtained.” 

‘*Pray be cautious. De Finisterre is not a 
man I should implicitly trust in such matters.” 

“Why? do you know any thing against him ? 
He is in the best society —perfect gentilhomme— 
ahd as. his name may tell you, a fellow-Breton. 
You yourself allow, and so does Enguerrand, 
that the purchases he made for me—in this 
apartment, my horses,-ete,—are singularly ad- 
vantageous,” 

** Quite true; the Chevalier is reputed sharp 
and clever, is said to be very amusing, and a 
first-rate piquet-player. I don’t know him per- 
sonally. I am not in his set. I have no valid 
reason to disparage his character, nor do I con- 
jecture any motive he could have to injure or 
mislead you. Still, I say, be cautious how far 
you trust to his advice or recommendation.” 

** Again I ask why?” 

** He is unlucky to his friends. He attaches 
himself much to men younger than himself; and 
somehow or other I have observed that most of 
them have come to grief. Besides, a person in 
whose sagacity I have great confidence warned 
me against making the Chevalier’s acquaintance, 
and said to me, in his blunt way, ‘ De Finisterre 
came to Paris with nothing; he has succeeded 
to nothing; he belongs to no ostensible profes- 
sion by which any thing can be made. But ev- 
idently now he has picked up a good deal; and 
in proportion as any young associate of his be- 
comes poorer, De Finisterre seems mysteriously 
to become richer. Shun that sort of acquaint- 
ance. ” 

‘* Who is your sagacious adviser ?” 

** Duplessis.” 

‘* Ah, I thought so. That bird of prey fan- 
cies every other bird looking out for pigeons. I 
fancy that Duplessis is, like all those money-get- 
ters, a seeker after fashion, and De Finisterre 
has not returned his bow.” 

‘** My dear Alain, I am to blame; nothing is 
so irritating as a dispute about the worth of the 
men we like. I began it, now let it be dropped ; 
only make me one promise, that if you should 
be in arrear, or if need presses, you will come 
at once to me. It was very well to be absurdly 
proud in an attic, but that pride will be out of 
place in your appartement au premier.” 

** You are the best fellow in the world, Fred- 
eric, and I make you the promise you ask,” said 
Alain, cheerfully, but yet with a secret emotion 
of tenderness and gratitude. ‘‘ And now, mon 
cher, what day will you dine with me to meet 
Raoul and Enguerrand and some others whom 
you would like to know ?” 

‘* Thanks, and hearty ones, but we move now 
in different spheres, and I shall not trespass on 
yours, Je suis trop bourgeois to incur the ridi- 
cule of le bourgeois gentilhomme.” 

‘* Frederic, how dare you speak thus? My 
dear fellow, my friends shall honor you as I do.” 

** But that will be on your account, not mine. 
No; honestly, that kind of society neither tempts 
nor suits me. I ama sort of king in my own 
walk ; and I prefer my Bohemian royalty to vas- 

in higher regions. Say no more of it. 
It will flatter my vanity enough if you will now 
and then descend to my coteries, and allow me 
to parade a Rochebriant as my familiar crony, 
slap him on the shoulder, and call him Alain.” 

**Fie! you who stopped me and the English 
aristocrat in the Champs Elysées to humble us 
with your boast of having fascinated une grande 
dame—I think you said a duchesse.” 

“*Oh,” said Lemercier, conceitedly, and 
ing his hand through his scented locks, ‘‘ women 
are different; love levels all ranks. I don’t blame 
Ruy Blas for accepting the love of a queen, but 
I do blame him for passing himself off as a no- 
ble—a plagiarism, by-the-bye, from an English 
play. I do not love the English enough to copy 
them. Apropos, what has become of ce beau 
Grarm-Varn? I have not seem him of late.” 

‘* Neither have I.” 

**Nor the belle Italienne ?” 

**Nor her,” said Alain, slightly blushing. 

At this moment Enguerrand lounged into the 
room. Alain stopped Lemercier to introduce 
him to his kinsman. ‘“ Enguerrand, I present 
to you M. Lemercier, my earliest and one of my 
dearest friends.” 

The young noble held out his hand with the 
bright and joyous grace which accompanied all 
his movements, and expressed in cordial words 
his delight to make M. Lemercier’s acquaintance. 
Bold and assured as Frederic was in his own cir- 
cles, he was more discomposed than set at ease 
by the gracious accost of a Aion, whom he felt at 
once to be of a breed superior to his own. He 
muttered some confused phrases, in which ravi 
and flatté were alone audible, and evanished. 

““T know M. Lemercier by sight very well,” 
said Enguerrand, seating himself. ‘‘ One sees 
him very often in the Bois; and I have met him 
in the Coulisses and the Bal Mabille. I think, 
too, that he plays at the Bourse, and is lié with 
M. Duplessis, who bids fair to rival Louvier one 





of these days. Is Duplessis also one of your 
dearest friends ?” 

‘* No, indeed. I once met him, and was not 
prepossessed in his favor.” 

‘Nevertheless he is a man much to be ad- 
mired and respected.” 

** Why so?” 

* Because he understands so well the art of 
making what we all covet—money. I will in- 
troduce you to him.” 

“T have been already introduced.” 

‘*Then I will reintroduce you. He is much 
courted in a society which I have recently been 
permitted by my father to freqaent—the society 
of the Imperial Court.” 

**You frequent that society, and the Count 
permits it?” 

** Yes; better the Imperialists than the Re- 
publicans; and my father begins to own that 
truth, though he is too old or too indolent to act 
on it.” 

“* And Raoul ?” 

**Oh, Raoul, the melancholy and philosophic- 
al Raoul, has no ambition of any kind so long as 
—thanks somewhat to me—his purse is always 
replenished for the wants of his stately exist- 
ence, among the foremost of which wants are 
the means to supply the wants of others. That 
is the true reason why he consents to our glove 
shop. Raoul belongs, with some other young 
men of the faubourg, to a society enrolled under 
the name of Saint Francois de Sales, for the re- 
lief of the poor. He visits their houses, and is 
at home by their sick-beds as at their stinted 

s. Nor does he confine his visitations to 
the limits of our faubourg; he extends his trav- 
els to Montmartre and Belleville. As to our up- 
per world, he does not concern himself much 
with its changes. He says that ‘we have de- 
stroyed too much ever to rebuild solidly; and 
that whatever we do build could be upset any 
day by a Paris mob,’ which he declares to be the 
only institution we have left. A wonderful fel- 
low is Raoul ; full of mind, though he does little 
with it; full of heart, which he devotes to suf- 
fering humanity, and to a poetic, knightly rev- 
erence (not to be confounded with earthly love, 
and not to be degraded into that sickly senti- 
ment called Platonic affection) for the Comtesse 
di Rimini, who is six years older than himself, 
and who is very faithfully attached to her hus- 
band, Raoul’s intimate friend, whose honor he 
would guard as his own. It is an episode in the 
drama of Parisian life, and one not so uncom- 
mon as the malignant may suppose. Di Rimini 
knows and approves of his veneration ; my moth- 
er, the best of women, sanctions it, and deems 
truly that it preserves Raoul safe from all the 
temptations to which ignobler youth is exposed. 
I mention this lest you should imagine there was 
any thing in Raoul’s worship of his star less pure 
than it is. For the rest, Raoul, to the grief and 
amazement of that disciple of Voltaire, my re- 
spected father, is one of the very few men I know 
in our circles who is sincerely religious—an or- 
thodox Catholic—and the only man I know who 
practices the religion he professes; charitable, 
chaste, benevolent; and no bigot, no intolerant 
ascetic. His only weakness is his entire sub- 
mission to the worldly common-sense of his 
good-for-nothing, covetous, ambitious brother 
Enguerrand. I can not say how I love him for 
that. If he had not such a weakness his excel- 
lence would gall me, and I believe I should hate 
him.” 


Alain bowed his head at this eulogium. Such 
had been the character that, a few months ago, 
he would have sought as example and model. 
He seemed to gaze upon a flattered portrait of 
himself as he had been. 

** But,” said Enguerrand, ‘‘I have not come 
here to indulge in the overflow of brotherly af- 
fection. I come to take you to your relation 
the Duchess of Tarascon. I have pledged my- 
self to her to bring you, and she is at home on 
purpose to receive you.” 

**In that case I can not be such a churl as to 
refuse. And, indeed, I no longer feel quite the 
same prejudices against her and the Imperialists 
as I brought from Bretagne. Shall I order my 
carriage ?” 

**No; mine is at the door. Yours can meet 
you where you will later. Adlons.” 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Tue Duchesse de Tarascon occupied a vast 
apartment in the Rue Royale, close to the Tui- 
leries. She held a high post among the ladies 
who graced the brilliant court of the Empress. 
She had survived her second husband, the Duc, 
who left no issue, and the title died with him. 
Alain and Enguerrand were ushered up the grand 
staircase, lined with tiers of costly exotics as if 
for a féte; but in that and in all kinds of female 
luxury the Duchesse lived in a state of féte per- 
pétuelle. ‘The doors on the landing-place were 
screened by heavy portiéres of Genoa velvet, 
richly embroidered in gold, with the ducal crown 
and cipher. ‘The two salons through which the 
visitors passed to the private cabinet or boudoir 
were decorated with Gobelin tapestries, fresh, 
with a mixture of roseate hues, and depicting 
incidents in the career of the first Emperor; 
while the effigies of the late Duc’s father—the 
gallant founder of a short-lived race—figured 
modestly in the background. On a table of 
Russian malachite within the recess of the cen- 
tral window lay, preserved in glass cases, the 
baton and the sword, the epaulets and the dec- 
orations, of the brave Marshal. On the consoles 
and the mantel-pieces stood clocks and vases of 
Sévres that could scarcely be eclipsed by those 
in the imperial palaces. Entering the cabinet, 
they found the Duchesse seated at her writing- 
table, with a small Skye terrier, hideous in the 
beauty of the purest breed, nestled at her feet. 
This room was an exquisite combination of cost- 


liness and comfort—Luxury at home, The 
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hangings were of geranium-colored silk, with 
double curtains of white satin; near to the writ- 
ing-table a conservatory, with a white marble 
fountain at play in the centre, and a trellised avi- 
ary at the back. ‘Ihe walls were covered with 
small pictures—chiefly portraits and miniatures 
of the members of the imperial family, of: the 
late Duc, of his father the Marshal, and Ma- 
dame la Maréchale, of the present Duchesse her- 
self, and of some of the principal ladies of the 
court. , : 

The Duchesse was still in the prime of life. 

She had passed her fortieth year, but was so well 
“conserved” that you might have guessed her 
to be ten years younger. She was tall; not 
large—but with rounded figure inclined to em- 
bonpoint ; with dark hair and eyes, but fair com- 
plexion, injured iu effect rather than improved 
by pearl-powder, and that atrocious barbarism 
of a dark stain on the eyelids which has of late 
years been a baneful fashion ; dressed—I am a 
man, and can not describe her dress—all I know 
is, that she had the acknowledged fame of the 
best-dressed subject of France. As she rose 
from her seat there was in her look and air the 
unmistakable evidence of grande dame ; a family 
likeness in feature to Alain himself, a stronger 
likeness to the picture of her first cousin—his 
mother—which was preserved at Rochebriant. 
Her descent was indeed from ancient and noble 
hoases. But to the distinction of race she added 
that of fashion, crowning both with a tranquil 
consciousness of lofty position and unblemished 
reputation. 

** Unnatural cousin,” she said to Alain, offer- 
ing her hand to him, with a gracious smile; 
** all this age in Paris, and I see you for the first 
time. But there is joy on earth as in heaven 
over sinners who truly repent. You repent tru- 
ly—n'est ce pas?” 

It is impossible to describe the caressing charm 
which the Duchesse threw into her words, voice, 
and look. Alain was fascinated and subdued. 

** Ah, Madame la Duchesse,” said he, bowing 
over the fair hand he lightly held, ‘‘it was not 
sin, unless modesty be a sin, which made a rus- 
tic hesitate long before he dared to offer his 
homage to the queen of the graces.” 

‘* Not badly said for a rustic,” cried Enguer- 
rand; *‘eh, madame ?” 

** My cousin, you are pardoned,” said the Du- 
chesse. ‘*Compliment is the perfume of geatil- 
hommerie. And if you brought enough of that 
perfume from the flowers of Rochebriant to dis- 
tribute among the ladies at court, you will be 
terribly the mode there. Seducer!”—here she 
gave the Marquis a playful tap on the cheek, 
not in a coquettish but in a mother-like famil- 
iarity, and looking at him attentively, said: 
** Why, you are even handsomer than your fa- 
ther. I shall be proud to present to their Im- 
perial Majesties so becoming a cousin. But 
seat yourselves here, messieurs, close» my arm- 
chair, causons.” 

The Duchesse then took up the ball of the 
conversation. She talked without any apparent 
artifice, but with admirable tact; put just the 
questions about Rochebriant most calculated to 
please Alain, shunning all that might have pained 
him; asking him for descriptions of the sur- 
rounding scenery—the Breton legends; hoping 
that the old castle would never be spoiled by 
modernizing restorations; inquiring tenderly 
after his aunt, whom she had in her childhood 
once seen, aud still remembered with her sweet, 
grave face; paused little for replies ; then turned 
to Enguerrand with sprightly small-talk on the 
topics of the day, and every now and then bring- 
ing Alain into the pale of the talk, leading on 
insensibly until she got Enguerrand himself to 
introduce the subject of the Emperor, and the 
political troubles which were darkening a reign 
heretofore so prosperous and splendid. 

Her countenance then changed ; it became se- 
rious, and even grave, in its expression. 

**It is true,” she said, ‘* that the times grow 
menacing—menacing not only to the throne, but 
to order and property and France. One by one 
they are removing all the breakwaters which the 
empire had constructed between the executive 
and the most fickle and impulsive population that 
ever shouted ‘long live’ one day to the man 
whom they would send to the guillotine the next. 
They are denouncing what they call personal 
government—grant that it has its evils; but 
what would they substitute ?—a constitutional 
monarchy like the English? That is impossible 
with universal suffrage and without a hereditary 
chamber. The nearest approach to it was the 
monarchy of Louis Philippe—we know how sick 
they became of that. A republic? mon Dieu ! 
composed of republicans terrified out of their 
wits at each other. ‘The moderate men, mimics 
of the Girondins, with the Reds, and the Social- 
ists, and the Communists, ready to tear them to 
pieces. And then—what then?—the commer- 
cialists, the agriculturists, the middle class, 
combining to elect some dictator who will can- 
nonade the mob, and become a mimic Napo- 
leon, grafted on a mimic Necker or a mimic 
Danton. Oh, messieurs, I am Freach to the 
core! You inheritors of such names must be as 
French as I am; and yet you men insist on re- 
maining more useless to France in the midst of 
her need than I am—I, a woman who can but 
talk and weep.” 

The Duchesse spoke with a warmth of emotion 
which startled and profoundly affected Alain. 
He remained silent, leaving it to Enguerrand to 
answer, 

‘* Dear madame,” said the latter, ‘I do not 
see how either myself or our kinsman can merit 
your reproach, Weare not legislators. I doubt 
if there is a single department in France that 
would elect us if we offered ourselves. It is not 
our fault if the various floods of revolution leave 
men of our birth and opinions stranded wrecks 
of a perished world. The Emperor chooses his 


esty certainly will not ask Alain and me to re- 
place them.” 

““You do not answer—you evade me,” said 
the Duchesse, with a mournful smile. ‘‘ You 
are too skilled a man of the world, M. Enguer- 
rand, not to know that it is not only legislators 
and ministers that are necessary to the suport 
of a throne and the safeguard of a nation. Do 
you not see how great a help it is to both 
throne and nation when that section of public 
opinion which is represented by names illustrious 
in history, identified with records of chivalrous 
deeds and loyal devotion, rallies round the order 
established ? Let that section of public opinion 
stand aloof, soured and discontented, excluded 
from active life, lending no counterbalance to the 
perilous oscillations of democratic passion, and 
tell me if it is not an enemy to itself as well as 
a traitor to the principles it embodies ?” 

“*The principles it embodies, madame,” said 
Alain, “‘ are those of fidelity to a race of kings 
unjustly set aside, less for the vices than the 
virtues of ancestors. Louis XV. was the worst 
of the Bourbons—he was the bien aimé—he es- 
capes ;.Louis X VL. was in moral attributes the 
best of the Bourbons—he dies the death of a 
felon; Louis XVIII., against whom much may 
be said, restored to the throne by foreign bayonets, 
reigning as a disciple of Voltaire might reign, 
secretly scoffing alike at the royalty and the re- 
ligion which were crowned in his person, dies 
peacefully in his bed; Charles X., redeeming 
the errors of his youth by a reign untarnished 
by a vice, by a religion earnest and sincere, is 
sent into exile for defending established order 
from the very inroads which you lament. He 
leaves an heir against whom calumny can not in- 
vent a tale, and that heir remains an outlaw sim- 
ply because he descends from Henry IV., and 
has a right to reign. Madame, you appeal to 
us as among the representatives of the chivalrous 
deeds and loyal devotion which characterized 
the old nobility of France. Should we deserve 
that character if we forsook the unfortunate, and 
gained wealth and honor in forsaking ?” 

** Your words endear you tome. I am proud 
to call you cousin,” said the Duchesse. ‘* But 
do you, or does any man in his senses, believe 
that if you upset the empire you could get back 
the Bourbons? that you would not be in immi- 
nent danger of a government infinitely more op- 
posed to the theories on which rests the creed of 
Legitimists than that of Louis Napoleon? After 
all, what is there in the loyalty of you Bourbon- 
ites that has in it the solid worth of an argu- 
ment which can appeal to the comprehension of 
mankind, except it be the principle of a hered- 
itary monarchy? Nobody nowadays can main- 
tain the right divine of a single regal family to 
impose itself upon a nation. ‘That dogma has 
ceased to be a living principle; it is only a dead 
reminiscence. But the institution of monarchy 
is a principle strong and vital, and appealing to 
the practical interests of vast sections of society. 
Would you sacrifice the principle which concerns 
the welfare of millions, because you can not em- 
body it in the person of an individual utterly in- 
significant in himself? In a word, if you pre- 
fer monarchy to the hazard of republicanism for 
such a country as France, accept the monarchy 
you find, since it is quite clear you can not re- 
build the monarchy you would prefer. Does it 
not embrace ail the great objects for which you 
call yourself Legitimist? Under it religion is 
honored, a national Church secured, in reality 
if not in name; under it you have united the 
votes of millions to the establishment of the 
throne; under it all the material interests of 
the country, commercial, agricultural, have ad- 
vanced with an uvequaled rapidity of progress ; 
under it Paris has become the wonder of the 
world for riches, for splendor, for grace and 
beauty; under it the old traditional enemies of 
France have been humbled and rendered impo- 
tent. ‘The policy of Richelieu has been achieved 
in the abasement of Austria; the policy of Na- 
poleon I. has been consummated in the salvation 
of Europe from the semi-barbarous ambition of 
Russia. England no longer casts her trident in 
the opposite scale of the balance of European 
power. Satisfied with the honor of our alliance, 
she has lost every other ally; and her forces 
neglected, her spirit enervated, her statesmen 
dreaming believers in the safety of their island, 
provided they withdraw from the affairs of Eu- 
rope, may sometimes scold us, but will certainly 
not dare to fight. With France she is but an in- 
ferior satellite ; without France she is—n ching. 
Add to all this a court more brilliant than that 
of Louis XIV., a sovereign not, indeed, without 
faults and errors, but singularly mild in his na- 
ture, warm-hearted to friends, forgiving to foes, 
whom personally no one could familiarly know 
and not be charmed with a bonté of character, 
lovable as that of Henri IV.—and tell me what 
more than all this could you expect from the 
reign of a Bourbon ?” 

** With such results,” said Alain, “‘ from the 
monarchy you so eloquently praise, I fail to dis- 
cover what the Emperor's throne could possibly 
gain by a few powerless converts from an un- 
popular, and you say, no doubt truly, from a 
hopeless cause.” 

** I say monarchy gains much by the loyal ad- 
hesion of any man of courage, ability, and hon- 
or. Every new monarchy gains much by conver- 
sions from the ranks by which the older mon- 
archies were strengthene@ and adorned. But I 
do not here invoke your aid merely to this mon- 
archy, my cousin; 1 demand your devotion to the 
interests of France; I demand that you should 
not rest an outlaw from her service. Ah, you 
think that France is in no danger—that you may 
desert or oppose the empire as you list, and that 
society will remain safe! You are mistaken. 
Ask Enguerrand.” 

** Madame,” said Enguerrand, “* you overrate 
my political knowledge in that appeal; but, hon- 


I agree with you that the empire sorely needs 
the support of men of honor: it has one cause 
of rot which now undermines it—dishonest job- 
bery in its administrative departments, even in 
that of the army, which apparently is so heeded 
and cared for. I agree with you that France is 
in danger, and may need the swords of all her 
better sons, whether against the foreigner or 
against her worst enemies—the mobs of her great 
towns. I myself received a military education, 
and but for my reluctance to separate myself from 
my father and Raoul, I should be a candidate for 
employments more congenial to me than those 
of the Bourse and my trade in the glove shop. 
But Alain is happily free from all family ties, 
and Alain knows that my advice to him is not 
hostile to your exhortations.” 

‘I am glad to think he is under so salutary 
an influence,” said the Duchesse; and seeing 
that Alain remained silent and thoughtful, she 
wisely changed the subject, and shortly afterward 
the two friends took leave. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Amone the rarer and more interesting remains 
found in the mounds of the West are plates of 
mica cut into different shapes, and evidently 
preserved as objects of great a ¢ and value; 
and, in the absence of this mineral in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the question has freqyently 
— whence the material could have been de- 

ved. ° 

A recent communication from Professor W. 
C. Kerr, the State Geologist of North Carolina, 
tends to throw some light on this subject, and 
to open an interesting chapter in regard to the 
American prehistoric man. The use of mica in 
the arts, it is well known, has been increasin 
very rapidly for the last few years, and the ol 
localities have become in a measure exhausted. 
This has made it necessary to search out new 
deposits of the mineral, and it is in North Caro- 
lina that the finest and largest 7 of this sub- 
stance have been met with. he work of col- 
lecting mica is carried on upon the largest scale 
in the high and rugged rgion between the Black 
Mountain, the Roanoke, and the head waters of 
the NoJachuky, principally in Mitchell County, 
North Cerolina. 

The region in question has long been known 
for the existence of numerous open works and 
tunnels, which, at first sight, were supposed to 
have been made in the search for silver or some 
other valuable metal. Professor Kerr, in his 
capacity of State Geologist, was led to investi- 
gate this question, and very soon found, in ev- 
ery instance, that the excavations referred to 
were much older than the earliest discovery of 
the country by the Spaniards, and that in all 
cases they were found in ledges of coarse gran- 
ite, which contained nothing but large patches 
of mica. So uniformly was this the case that, 
after a while, the search for mica mines was 
mainly confined to the hunt after these prehis- 
toric excavations, which, whenever cleared out 
and carefully examined, always revealed the 
mineral in question. This result was so con- 
stantly met with that Professor Kerk has been 
satisfied for some time that in these mines we 
have the work of the contemporaries of the 
mound-builders, and the localities whence they 
derived the mica. What use they made of it we 
can not say ; but it is su ted that it may have 
served the purpose of mirrors, or possibly have 
been used as windows, as well as for ornament. 

According to Professor Kerr, the number 
and size of these mines are remarkable, some of 
the open cuts being more than a hundred feet 
in diameter and twenty or thirty in depth, even 
after the caving in and filling up of centuries 
of weathering. The tunnels often extend in- 
ward several yards, but are said to be too small 
for a man of ordinary size to work in. These 
show distinct marks of the’tool in the granitic 
wall, as if made by a chisel-shaped instrument 
about an inch broad. Numerous plates of mica 
are found in these tunnels and excavations, 
some of them trimmed to particular shapes; 
but nothing in the way of implements has been 
hitherto detected, with the exception of one 
small piece of wood, about an inch thick and 
two inches wide and more than a foot in length, 
having a slight depression near one end, as if 
for the carrying of a light. 

These ancient works are known among the peo- 
ple as ‘‘sink holes” and “‘ caves,’’ and in them 
are frequently found blocks of mica weighing 
500 to. 1000 pounds, having plates three feet in 
diameter. any curious minerals are often 
found associated with the mica in the feldspar 
matrix, the most abundant and conspicuous 
being beryls, some of which have been found 
welg ing twenty pounds. 

These facts, as already stated, open up a new 
chapter in the history of our aborigines, illus- 
trating the character of the commerce carried 
on at a very remote period, and showing the 
magnitude of the operations, and the extended 
period of time over which they must have been 
prosecuted, to enable a e furnished with 
nothing better than wooden and stone tools to 
produce excavations of so great magnitude. 








The publication of a fortnightly journal of 
sanitary science, entitled Hygiene, and edited by 
Dr. Remy, has just been commenced in New 
York. Its object is to bring to the notice of the 
people such sanitary measures and precautions 
as may be indicated as a —— from time to 
time by the condition of the public health; and 
a hn that much good may be done by its cir- 
c on, 


The New York Nautical School-ship Mercury 
has spent the past winter in deep-sea research, 
as in a previous season, and, as before, has util- 
ized the opportunities presented in the interest 
ofscience. Captain Grravup addressed the —_ 
dent of the board of Commissioners of Public 
Charities and Correction from Rio, under date 
of January 25, stating some of the points in 
which he ed his operations as successful 
in connection with Lae ar soundings und tém- 
peratures. He surveyed a large portion of the so- 
called “‘ yoleanic region’’ of the Atlantic Ocean, 
finding the water very deep in that vicinity. 
Specimens bronght up from the bottom ye 
to be of undoubted volcanic origin. he Ca- 











owa advisers, and if they are bad ones, his Maj- 


estly speaking, I subscribe to your reasouings, 


sella-Miller deep-sea thermometer was used on 





one occasion at a depth of 2040 fathoms, two 
miles north of the equator, in longitude 22° 16 
west, and indicated a temperature of 35° F., at 
1000 fathoms 38°, and at the surface 81°, the air 
being 80°. During the voyage from the Canary 
Islands to Rio the temperature at uniform depth:s 
was found to vary only about two degrees. 





The death of M. Jourpan, from an attack of 
apoplexy, is announced in the Paris journals. 

his gentleman was formerly director of the 
Natural History Museum of Lyons, and was well 
known as an ardent cultivator of science, 





A decree of February 17, 1878, on the part of 
the French government, reorganizes the Paris 
Observatory, and places it upon a basis of ex- 
tended usefulness. This establishment is one 
of the most important of its class in the world, 
and has always gathered to iteelf a large share 
of the attention of astronomers. For many 
years it was directed by Professor LEVERRIER, 
who, however, was accused of administering it 
in an arbitrary and harsh manner, and to the in- 
jury of the reputation of himself and his subovr- 
diuates, and he was accordingly displaced some 

ears ago, and Professor DeLauney established 
n his stead. The new incumbent did not enjoy 
his honors — long, as he was drowned in the 
summer of 1872, by the upsetting of a boat, on 
the coast of France. 

No formal appointment of a director was made 
immediately after the death of DeLAuNEy, occa- 
sion — taken by the government to refer the 
whole subject to a commission, whose report is 
made the basis of the decree referred to. This 
provides that the astronomical personnel shall 
be dependent upon the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and shall consist of titular astrono- 
mers, adjunct astronomers, and assistant astron- 
omers, these to be distributed among the differ- 
ent observatories, with especial reference to their 
fitness for their several positions. 

The Observatory of Paris is to bave an astro- 
nomical director, six titular astronomers, ten 
adjunct astronomers, and a certain number of 
assistant astronomers, together with a secretary 








and a financial agent. he general: operations 
of the observatory, however, are to be controlled 
by ascientific council, consisting of the director, 
certain chief astronomers, and six counselors o 

the observatory chosen among the savants emi- 


ical, and physical science, and four of them, at 
least, to belong to the Academy of Sciences or 
to the Bureau of Longitudes. Each year one of 
these goes out of office, but may be rechosen by 
the minister. The higher officers of the observ- 
atory are to be appointed by the President of 
the republic, on the nomination of the minister 
and with the advice of the General Assembly ; 
the lower grades are appointed by the minister, 
on the nomination of the director. 

The annual salaries of the titular astronomers 
vary from six to eight thousand francs, those 
of the _“y* astronomers from thirty-five han- 
dred to six thousand, and of the assistants from 
one thousand to thirty-five hundred. The 
sonnel of the Observatory of Paris is named ie 
the decree of the same date, Professor Lever- 
RIER being again placed at the head. His func. 
tions, however, as far as concerns the control 
of the force, are limited and largely dependent 
upon the consent of the council of the observa- 
tory. M. STepHan is named as director at Mar- 
seilles, and M. Marré-Davy director of the Me- 
teorological Observatory at Montsouris, 





A very important movement has been set on 
foot in England to promote the application of a 
portion of the vast income at the disposal of 
the old universities of Oxfurd and Cambridge to 
the promotion of scientific research, rather than, 
as it is now, in the form of fellowships given as 
a reward for literary or scientific excellence al- 
ready attained, and involving no duties nor need 
for further work. It is maintained that the pro- 
motion of original research was one of the ob- 
— for which the universities were originally 
ounded, but which has for long been almost en- 
tirely lost sight of. Among the prominent sup- 

orters of the movement are Sir B. C. Broniz, 

art.; Professor RoLLEsToN ; Professor SEELEY; 
Rev. Mark Pattison, rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford; Dr. CanPeNTek; Dr. BORDON SanDER- 
8ON, etc. 





A new star atlas of high scientific and prac- 
tical value has been recently published by Pro- 
fessor Hes, of Miinster. This work consists of 
twelve sheets, and contains 5421 stars and nebu- 
le—i. e., all that are visible to the sharpest vis- 
ion in the northern hemisphere, While in many 
respects similar to the standard atlas of AxGE- 
LANDER (his Uranometria Nova), it differs, and is 
perhaps an improvement on it, in that it con- 
tains many more of the fainter stars, and espe- 
cially that the Milky Way is skillfully deline- 
ated, with all its variations of outline and bright- 
ness. Such an atlas becomes invaluable to those 
who interest themselves in the recently devel- 
oped department of meteoric astronomy. 





The Academy of Sciences of San Francisco bas 
lately been the recipient of a donation from Mr. 
James Lick, of that city, which may or may 
not be of future moment. This consists of a 
lot of land un Market Street, east of St. I na- 
tius College, measuring 80 by 275 feet. The 
present is, however, coupled with the condition 
that the academy shall within three years secure 
the funds necessary to erect thereon a substan- 
tial three-story building, faced with granite, 
without encumbrance of debt, and to be de- 
voted exclusively to the objects for which the 
society was organized. This is to be of clas- 
sical architecture, and decorated with emblems 
of science. No part of the building is to be 
in any way used for political or religious pur- 
poses. 


museum, and lecture-room, The value 

brary. or is estimated at $150,000, It in stated 
that this same lot was previondy pameeee wa 
beneficent institution with sim conditions, 
which it was unable to comps with, and the 
gift lapsed to the owner, We hope the Academy 
of Sciences may obtain the means of er yte 
this property, although it is to be regretted tha 

they will not be permitted, as was the case with 
the Academy of Sciences of Chicago, to devote 
the lower story of the building to stores, the 
rents of which would furnish a certain amouvt 





of endowment for the cotublishinent, 


nent for their labors in mathematical, astronom- 


The plan of the building contemplates a Ii. - 
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IDOL FESTIVAL IN EASTER ISLAND. 


M. Juxray Viaup, an officer of the French | 


frigate Florida, has published an interesting ac- 
count of a recent exploration of Easter Isl- 
and, in the Pacific Ocean. ‘This island is rare- 
ly visited either by Americans or Europeans ; 
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but if M. Vraun’s pen and pencil do not exag- 
gerate, it lately possessed some of the most re- 
markable relies of an extinct race, civilization, 
and religion ever discovered in the New World. 
The Florida anchored off EasterIsland one fine 
morning, and was immediately boarded by the 
captain of a whaling ship lying there, who in- 


| formed the captain of the frigate that a Dane 
and that the native in- 
the 
The cap- 
tain of the whaler was accompanied by a native 
apparently not more than twenty-five 
his slight, but well-proportioned 


| was living on the island, 
habitants numbered about five hundred, 
Dane being the only European there. 


islander, 
years of age ; 


WEE RLY. 


ed with oil. 
ed plumes, quills, and tufts of feathers. His eyes 
were immoderately large, and had a soft, melan- 
choly expression. His name was Pérgro. He 
did not remain long on board, but after entertain- 
ing the crew with several fantastic melodies, de- 
parted, accompanied by M. Viaup, who with him 
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| figare was nearly nude, and tattooed in a very 
rude manner, the tattooing, consisting of broad 
straight lines interspersed with delineations of 
birds, so completely covering the body as nearly 
to conceal the original color of the skin. His 
lips were tattooed blue, and his faee was disfig- 
| ured by the application of a kind of red clay mix- 
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entered the skiff, and sailed toward the island 
No sooner had these two landed on the beach 
than. a crowd of tattooed savages issned from the 
smallest imaginable huts, brandishing shapeless 
grimacing idols, and spears pointed with flint. 
The natives immediately surrounded the officer, 
but evinced no signs of a hostile disposition. He 


In his dark, bushy hair were fasten- | 


noticed that they possessed a mild, timid expres- 
sion of countenance, in spite of the rude tattoo- 
ing, which imparted a fierce and malevolent as- 
pect. The islanders, in turn, scanned the stranger 
with evident curiosity, and forming a circle around 
him, made gestures and demonstrations of a most 
extraordinary nature. They first poised their 
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hodies in surprising attitudes, and chanted a plain- 
tive, lugubrions melody, Suddenly the rhythm 
grew more animated, the languid tones changed 
to lond and harsh vociferations, and ended in a 
frantic, maniacaldance. No pictorial illustration 
could convey any but a faint iden of the scene. 
There was something in their movements incon- 
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ceivably wild and grotesque. They moved about, 
gesticulating wildly, and singing in an outlandish 
manner, with uncouth voices, modulated to suit 
sevaze ears. ‘The wild songs were sometimes 
slow : olemn, then rapid and shrill, and as 
abruptly ended and all hushed. 

Before returning to the frigate, the officer ex- 
Jored a large tumulus on the island. There, 
praised above the dead, weree mounds of stones 
like Gaelic cromlechs, tall monuments, and im- 
mense stone statues. One of the latter, which 
fallen, measured twenty-seven feet long and 

feet across the breast and shoulders. Op- 
e the tumulus was a tiny spot of ground cov- 
ered with a wreck of coral rock and thin trans- 
parent shells. This granulated mass was of 
well-defined whiteness, with the exception of a 
part which was beautifully variegated with a fine 
trituration of rose coral. 

Previous to the execution of an act of van- 
dalism purposed by the admiral of the frigate, 
M. Viavp revisited the tumulus, his purpose 
this time being to make crayon sketches of some 
of the enormous statues that were standing 
r lving on every side. This done, a detach- 

t of officers and men were sent in the ship’s 
boat to the island. It was proposed to over- 
ow the huge stone figures, demolish them, 
and transport the fragments to France. The 
officers and crew landed, and at the signal call 
marched to the place designated. On arriving 
there they at once commenced the work of de- 
struction. An indescribable scene followed. 
The colossal pillars and statues were loosened 
from their foundations and broken into splinters. 
Crowds of natives assembled, and animated by 
the example set before them, they too displaced 
the images, leveled the monuments, and muti- 
lated the statues of stone. At intervals the isl- 
anders would dance wildly about, at the same 
time making the place resound with savage yells. 
One native alone of the entire population stood 
grimly aloof, ruefully contemplating the scene. 
His hair was bristling with black, sombre plumes. 
It was the old chief of the island. An hour 
passed: every relic of antiquity lay prostrate on 

» ground. ‘The detachment withdrew to the 
water's edge, carrying the splinters and frag- 
ments, which were to be transferred to the deck 
of the frigate. 
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A ROMISH FESTIVAL. 

Ow the first day of Holy-Week the vast floor 
of St. Peter's, capable of holding 54,000 per- 
sons, is filled with a concourse of people from ev- 

juarter of the world, representing every class 

nd condition of life. The gorgeous court attire 
neces and nobles, the simple white bonnets of 

he Sisters of Charity, the brown robes of Fran- 

scan monks, the black robes of the Dominicans, 

the scarlet vestments of high ecclesi- 

astics, the gay liveries of servants, soldiers in uni- 

form, and peasants in homespun, goat-skin, and 
rags, all mingling together in one vast pageant. 

After the distribution of palms the entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem is represented by a grand 
procession. A splendid chorus chants the story 
of that eventful scene. The procession is form- 
ed, and the Pope, borne on the shoulders of 
men, and surrounded by all that is brilliant and 
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gorgeous, passes down the centre of the church, 
while the devout prostrate themselves on either 
side. All bear palms in their hands, from the 
Pope down to the most wretched beggar. The 
imposing train passes out of the church; but 
soon the voices of singers are heard again in the 
distance, announcing its entrance into the vesti- 
bule. The doors:are closed, and a band of 
priests guard them within. The voices without 
chant the words, ‘‘Open the gates and let the 
King of Glery in!” Those within respond, 


** Who is this King of Glory ?” At last the door 
is thrown open, and, as shown in our illustration 
on page 348, he who styles himself the represent- 
ative of the King of Glory advances in triumph, 
while the chorus chants his praises. 


A MOHAMMEDAN FESTIVAL. 


Urow the return of the pilgrim bands from 
Mecca to Cairo is celebrated the ‘* Mooled-é- 
nebbee,” or birthday of Monammen, which is 
also the anniversary of his death. The festival 
was instituted in the year 1588. It takes place 
in the early part of the month of June, and 
lasts from the third to the eleventh day. 

Upon the last day of the festival occurs the 
greatest and most solemn spectacle, called the 
** Doseh,” or ‘* Treading,” shown in our illustra- 
tion on page 348, After the noonday prayers, 
the Sheik of Saadéeh, who has passed the pre- 

“vious night repeating prayers and passages from 
the Koran, rides to the house of the princi- 
pa! sheik of all the dervishes of Egypt, which is 
situated in that part of Cairo called Ezbrkeéh. 
In the course of this ride he is joined by numer- 
us dervishes, belonging to different districts, 
each district being represented by a pair of 
fiags. When the procession approaches the 
house of the principal sheik, many of the der- 
vishes cast themselves face downward upon the 
ground, side by side, in front of the horse, their 
irms folded under their foreheads. This done, 
ther dervishes run over the bodies of their 
prostrate brethren, and then the sheik ap- 
proaches, his horse led by dervishes, and rides 

' the prostrate bodies, while the crowd fills 

ir with loud eries of ** Allah!” Many-per- 

‘ve serious injury during this ceremony. 


ec 


Xt tes ve customary for the dervishes to de- 
‘ ion, and poe ge. the progress of the ore: 

ke hes dic the house of their principal 
has been abiichel. part of the festival 


FURNITCRE, Spring Styles, 
cheap. G.L. Keity & Co.,724Er 


New goods and 
oadway.-[Com.] 








DIAMONDS. 

Waive there are natural differences as de- 
cided, if not as deep, between the Diamonds 
found in one part of the world and those found 
in another as between the races of men which 
find them, the differences produced in Diamonds 
by the workmanship of those who cut and polish 
them are quite as extraordinary. It is really 
worth while to inspect a good collection of Dia- 
monds, such as one finds for instance in the 
hands of Messrs. Starr & Marcus, 22 John 
St. (up stairs), were it only on this account. 
Perhaps the finest stone, though by no means 
the largest, now to be seen there, is a perfect (a 
literally perfect) brilliant, the range of which— 
and by the range we mean what Shakespeare 
means when he makes Lorenzo bid Jessica ob- 
serve ‘*how far yon little candle throws his 
beam”—is simply astonishing. This is a very 
pure, flawless, and naturally perfect stone. But 
it owes its rare splendor and force of fire to the 
skill of the Diamond-cutter. After the time of 
Cardinal Mazarin, who was passionately fond of 
Diamonds, and by whose protection seventy-five 
Diamond-cutters were established in Paris, the 
art went to Amsterdam. There, down to three 
or four years ago, fifteen-sixteenths of the Dia- 
monds produced in the world were cut. This 
industry has now passed over in part to London 
—and we have Diamond-cutters even here in 
New York. It is an art requiring the finest skill 
and most accurate judgment. The best cutter 
can not safely predict what sort of stone a given 
rough Diamond will prove to be. He may have 
to split it, splinter it, single cut it. The aim of 
a true artist is not weight, but brilliancy and 
lustre, and genius tells inthis‘as in all other arts. 
The double-cutting,@hich is now the favorite 
form, was invented by a man of genius in this 
line, an Italian at Veni¢e, Peruzzi, two centuries 
ago; and it is a curious fact that the Diamonds 
called ‘* Old English,” which were cut in this 
way by English pupils of Peruzzi in the time of 
Charles I. and James II., still command a high 
price. They are, however, very rare.—[Com. ] 





“Over Favorite Sewine-Macurvm, —The cheapest 
and best Sewing-Machine now manufactured for fam- 
ily use is probably the New Wilson. We certainly 
would use no other. It works with equal facility on 
muslin, cloth, cambric, tarletan, flannel, and leather. 
It does not paralyze the spine or wear out the operator 
in any way; neither does it demand an incessant stop- 
page to find out where the difficulty is. There is no 
difficulty. It runs smoothly and evenly, hems, fells, 
tucks, gathers, and binds, It does the finest and most 
beautiful work on cambric and linen. It also has the 
merit of being cheaper than any other first-class sewing- 
machine, as it can be purchased for $50. The feedin 
device is an improvement on all other machines, 
is a special patent of the Wilson. It does not get out 
of order, nor break needles, nor slip, nor pucker the 
cloth. So complete has the Wilson Sewing-Machine 
been made, by a skillful combination of brain and 
muscle, that it has left nothing to be desired.” Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns.—{Com.] 








~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T= Far enching Results of the Inven- 
tion of the new method of curing Hernia, are most 
surprising. The Elastic Truss without metal springs, 
retains the Rupture without any exception, in every 
case, and under all circumstances. It is worn with the 
greatest ease both night and day, and if not taken off 
at all soon effects a permanent cure. Sold at a price 
within the means of all. This Truss is sent to all parts 
of the count y mai! by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 
Broadway, N. ¥. City, who also furnish circulars free. 





HE Best ELASTIC TRUSS, without metal 
springs, is Pomeroy’s Erastio Ruprvure Bett, pat- 
ented in 1871 and 1873. No one should buy an Elastic 
Truss without first writing to Messrs. POMEROY & 
CO., 744 Broadway, New York, for full culars, 

Pomeroy’s Trusses are the best in the world. 
FOR THE PARLOR. 
Send a stamp for the new price-list. 

HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 Broadway, near 14th Street, New York. 
T used to be fashionable to wear German Silver 
Spectacles, but Young America 


PUTS THE GERMAN SILVER 


On the Toes of their Shoes, 


NOTHING like them for service and 
comfort— 


GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


BOOTS and SHOES. Try them. 


GUARDIAN SAFETY LAMP. 

— Principle Entirely New. 
Tested t by the New York 
Fire Department who 
pronounced it the Safest 
Lamp for burning Kero- 
sene. Adapted to Dwell- 
Catches, Factories, 8 
Acents Wantrp. Ex- 


Territory given free. 
m=” Address ’ 
Cpre of Edward Miller & Co., 104 Chambers St., N. Y. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away m on high-priced Music when 
wpe gene poy logue of 700 pieces? Any 

















logue. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 





439 Turmp Avance. New Yorx. 
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SaIwSii SWS See 
EXTRA EARLY VERMONT. Ten Days 
Earlier than Early Rose. Enormously Pro- 
ductive and EXCELLENT FLAVOR. 
$1 per pound; 4 pounds by mail, postpaid, for $3 50. 


COMPTON’S SURPRISE, 826 Bushels 
tothe Aere, A little later than Early Rose. Equal 
in Quality. $3 per pound, by mail, postpai 


$500 will be awarded as PREMIUMS to those 
who produce the Largest Quantity from one pound. 
Descriptive Circulars of the above, with list of 300 
varieties of Potatoes, free to all. 

Illustrated Seed Catalogue, 200 pages, 
with Colored Chromo, 2% cents. 

A New Tomato, the ‘‘ ARLINGTON." Early, solid, 
and — Price, 25c. per packet. Five packets 
for $1. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

23 Park Place, New York. 


FOR SAN DIEGO, MAY 7th, 


Via Suspension Bridge, Chicago, Salt 
Lake, and San Francisco. 
Many prominent capitalists from different parts of 
the United States, with their families, will go with the 
rty to leave New York May 7th. First-class fare re- 
a A for the occasion. For full particulars, address 
Ww. H. FRANCIS, 
187 Broapway, N. Y.; 58 La Satre St., Caroaco, Ini. 


















See our SPRING CATALOGUE —free to all— 
for Premium for the ** BIG SUN FLOWER.” 





| SAVE YOUR EYES, 
| RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By es. our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 


ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 








HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISH 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 


DR. J. BALL & CO.., @. 0. Bor 957) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 
FOR 18738. 
Write to us as follows: 
HOWARD & CO., 
No. 222 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Please send me your 
Descriptive Price-List of 
Waltham Watches, as adver- 


tised in “ Harper’s Weekly.” 
(Sign Name and Address in full.) 











You will receive it by return mail, and any Watch 
| you select and order will be sent to you by Express for 
examination; and if you like it you can take it and 


pay the bill. 
LOW PRICES. NO RISK. 


Every Watch Fully Warranted. 
HOWARD & CO., 


222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
(Formerly of 865 Broadway.) 











Paris ingenuity 1!!! 
represents tico views of it. And 
there is still another, viz.: a draped — front. 
THREE Entirely different Costumes 
can be chi from a Polonaise to a Redingote 
or Waterproof in /exs than one minute, by simply 
adjusting oo5 San The original is made in 
cere, | blue es’ cloth, trimmed with Herculks 

r 
Tnis pattern is Particniar!y desirable for 
wash gor.x, b_cause whea unbotionedit falisinto 
a peoatasaiy heaped Wrapper without pleat or 
Zit easy to rr The Traveler, 
it an indispens- 









uires five yards Waterproo 

sizes. ce of pittern and cloth 
One Doliar. See Premium below. 

We furnish it “ READY MADE” in Linen or 

a £5 to $15; In Waterproof, 510 to 

$20; in any color of ladics’ ciot;, handsomely 

trimmed, SEND STAMP for our CA74- 

LOGUE ot STYLES. 





leat, gacuer, loo 
t Eooekee by th s 





sew can FINISH the most aineuit rment as 
7 plainest. They are PALEFHCT 


Cloth Model, will be mailedto you FREE 
you receive the B 





P.O. Box 5955. 







MAGIC COSTUME. ares Bie do of see Ome efths Libsenin of Gengoan, &t Weakioon D. 0. 


you y ARL S@EIBER, and the pattern of the above engraving. with a 


azaar, he wi'!l mail to you a receipt for your su 

COUPON,” which will entitle you to select patterns to the vaine of ONE dollar FREE at any 

time. Wheu you send your subscription, please state which you prefer. 

Address, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

Smi‘h’s Pattern Buzaar, 914 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
TT aaa : 





, Le Plus Nouvelle.” 


873, by A. Suto Gath, to 

































! OR, if you prefer to select yonr premium after 
bse ription, anda ** PREMIUM 














WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hele Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, ai 

it 2 one of the 
most important in- 
ventions of the age. 
The most perfect 
utton-hole 
erker ever in- 
vented ! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more pe 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 










. eyes and with im- 

lar worked Duc:ton-holes. They give 
iv Satisfaction. Ladier who use them say that 

they are worth their weight ingold. Over eleven thou- 

sand sold during the first week of their introduction. 

Local and traveling agents wan 

sell at sight, and give over 100 






of can- 
vassing, sent to any P cents. 
Orders by, mail receive prompt attention. Address 
WRBST M'F'G CO., Hsnutactarers, Ansonia, Ct. 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


TEX AN e« LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT WY OF MEAT 















More concentrated, better, and ¢ than an 
Other. $3 pound. For sale fn al and by , 
A. GLAD Z, Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York. 


ER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., N. Y. 










THE TRADE WAGON, 


Tears 
SZ 


LY 


A WAGON INTENDED FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 
WEIGHS BUT 400 POUNDS. 


Is finished ready to paint and trim. Inquire of your 
carriage-maker, or the onty manufacturers, 


& CO., of Dayton, Ohio. 
— = — 4 ai a 















‘SHADE ROLLERS. 








No Cords or Balances Used 
For Sale by Upholsterers 
“Opery OY} 0} Juog 
SNYIL UNV STIGON 


Broadway, ~ N. Y. City. 

TV (V1\Q for two numbers of the new 
ON LY 10 C | S, illustrated paper, My Own 
Frrrstpr. A $5 Chromo and the paper only $1 a year. 
JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 











| We send the Webster Patent Button- 
Hole Worker and the Protean Button- 
§ Hole Larcette to any address on re- 

ceipt of 40 cents. We want Agents every where, and 
will give a larger commission than any other firm in the 


United States. CONNECTICUT NOVELTY WORKS, 
Office, 599 Broadway, New Y ork. 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


Hard-Wood Lumber, 
In PLANK, BOARDS, & VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 

Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E.R. 
Branch Salesrooms, 170 and 172 Centre St.,N. 
g2 Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
&3™ Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


5 ROGERS’ 
STATUARY. 
From $10 to $25. 


“The Favored Scholar,” 


2% A New Group, Price $18. 

SFI? Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
' pas Catalogue and Price-List to 

ee JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“TRUE TIME FOR $1. 2229° 


SOLD. 
Magnetic Time-Keeper, Compass, and Indicator. A 

rfect GEM for the pocket of every traveler, trader, 
oy, farmer, and for EVERY BODY desiring a reliable 
timekeeper, and also a superior com Usual watch- 
size, steel works, glass crystal, all in a neat OROIDE 
case. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to 
keep in order—if fairly used—for two years. Nothing 
like it! This perfect triumph of mechanism will be 
sent in a neat case, prepaid to any address, for omy | $1; 
3 for $2. Circulars sent free. Try one. Order from 
the manufacturers’ Agents. Eureka Manufacturing 
Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, | 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


prit 26, 1873.] 









Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay 
for iteelf the first time used. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress, safely packed, upon receipt of 50 cents and let- 
ter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 





For Cleansing the Teeth, 
$6 WORTH MUSIC FOR 50¢. 


“ Brioumr’s Atsum.” Each number has 32 large quarto 
pages first-class Piano Music. Best Songs, Waltzes, 
Galops, Quadrilles, &c., by Abt, Kucken, Mendelssohn, 
arlow, Herman, &c., for Sic. 
cn Square, Broadway. 








Claribel, Strauss, Faust 


mailed. FRED. BLUME, 27 Uni 





A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is 
now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) on 
Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, published by 
Dr. O. Purtps Brown. The prescription was discov- 
ered by him in such a providential manner that he can 
not conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it has 
cured every body who has used it for Fits, never hav- 
ing failed in a single case. The ingredients may be 
obtained from any druggist. A copy sent free to all ap- 
plicants by mail. Address Dr.O. PHELPS BROWN, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


**The Best are the Cheapest.” 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 











Family Size, - 
Ladies’ Scissors, - »0 

By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. Z 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New York. 


BASE-BALL PLAYERS, 
Uniforms, Belts, Caps, Shoes, Spikes, 
Bats, Balis, Bases, Score-Books, 
NEW STYLES. 1873. 

Base-Ball Colored Fashion Sheet, with Catalogue. 
By mail, 10 cents. Our Professional Red Dead Ball. 
Sample by mail, postpaid, $150. PECK & SNYDER, 

126 Nassav Sr., N.Y. 


“OLD PROBABILITIES” BEAT. 


old Every where. 
State where yousaw 
this when youwrite 


a 














Usefa 


FARMERS’ STORM GLASS 
and Thermometer combined. Nicely boxed. Sent by 
Express, C.O. D. Price $8. Gro. Swerrerr, 120 Wall St. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


RICE F You ask WHY we can sell First 
¥ — ease Class 7 Octave Piauos tor 








price, and warrant 
. le Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


is notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
MILITARY POTPOURRI for Guitar. 

Price 40 Cents, 
THE BEST MEDLEY 

Of Popular Airs ever arranged for the Guitar. 
Published by W. L. HAYDEN, Dealer in Musical In- 
struments, Music, & Strings, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 


7IGS, TOUPEES, &e. Dovnurnay, maker. 










¥ 276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. “Enough said.” | Proprietors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Extensively used for making Concrete for MacAdam 
for Railroads, reduction of Autiiwens Quartz, pulverizing tt Lad 
Iron, Copper, and Zinc Ores, &c., &c. Twenty prize medals awarded in Hovene 
and America. The patent for this machine has been fully sustained in the Courts 
after repeated and thoroughly contested suits. Those who make, sell, or use ma- 
chines infringing on this patent do so at their cwn risk. , 
ADDRESS NEW YORK AGENCY, 
THE BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 137 Elm Street, 
New Haven, Conn. Where a machine may be seen in operation, 





ARTLETT’S “BOULEVARD,” STREET, AND PARK LAMPS; also, ‘Torch and Key for lighting 


0. 569 Broadway, New York. 
oO 
| Cc. O. D. by express; by ordering six you get one free. Send stamp 
<> for our Illustrated Circular. Address 
COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 835 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold. Prices 
$15, $20, and $25 each. Chains from $2 to $12 each. Goods sent 














Will Cleanse your Clothes without Rubbing. Every one Sold is fully 
‘Warranted. It will do the Washing of the family while you 
are eating breakfast and doing up Dishes. 


—<Y~— 


READ THIS CIRCULAR. 


I respectfully ask all to read this circular carefully, and candidly consider what I propose as a matter of 
business. Before making known my terms, permit me to state that the matter of washing clothes is one of no 
small consideration; it is something which concerns every family and every individual. It is but recent since 
Hand Washing was in common use. Latterly, however, the inventive genius of the country has been 
directed to the invention of various devices by which much of the labor, drudgery, loss of time, and wear of 
material might be obvi Ponderous as well as intricate Wasntne Maontnes have been constructed—many 
of which are decided improvements over the old method of washing—and these machines have been very salable. 
People will continue to have Washing Machines; but let me ask you if the STEAM WASHER can be con- 
structed for a few dollars (much less than any ordinary Washing Machine), and enable all to wasa by sTEAM 
without labor, loss of time, without wearing of clothing, &c., is it not reasonable to suppose that it will super- 
sede, in a great measure, all the Washing Machines now in common use? The sale of the Wasuer is unpar- 
alleled, and must be so. There is nothing like it in use. It is new, and every family needs it, and will buy it. 
I wish to secure a few good men to sell rights for me, and in order to secure as many as I need immediately, I 
offer extra inducements. My price for territory is $9 per 1000 inhabitants; but if you will buy a single county, 
and agree to sell rights for me, I will allow you to deduct 66% per cent. as your commission ; consequently your 
county would cost you but $75 instead of $225, should it contain but 25,000 inhabitants, more or less in the same 
proportion. And to those buying rights, I will sell Washers at nearly cost; and to those not buying rights, I 
will furnish Washers at $60 per dozen; and bear in mind, I will sell to no one except a single dozen, until he 
first buys the right to a county. Any tinner can make the Washer as well as they are made here, and save the 
cost of transportation. Remember that by purchasing the right of a single county, you shall have the privilege 
of selling any ony | or State for me; and upon application I will forwafd the deed to you by Express for any 
territory which you have sold for me, provided that said territory is not already Gapeced of when I receive your 
order. I make all the deeds, so there can be no mistakes. The amount you will have to pay me is ctaply $8 
per 1000 inhabitants, in any County or State. I shall make these very liberal offers to a limited number, and for 
a short time only; after which I shall sell at my regular price—$9 per 1000. 

Many of my patrons have requested me to suggest the best method of selling the Steam Washer, in 
order to make the most money in the shortest time. In reply, 1 would say there are many methods which 
might be suggested, all of which seem to work well, but the most prominent of which I will suggest: In the 
first place, send for a sample and carefully test it. You willlearn by a single trial how to waek with it eue- 
cessiully. All you have to do now is to exhibit it to others. I will suggest that you make au engagement to 
wash at a certain place, at an appointed hour; manage to have as many present as possible. Yon will be aston- 
ished at the intense excitement it will produce after the water and steam have rushed through the tubes and 
foamed over the clothing, rushing back through the clothing to the lower bottom to be suddenly returned 
again in the same manner—say for thirty minutes—you take out the clothing, rinse, and wring out, and find 
the clothing perfectly clean, You will find all perfectly delighted with it. 

You can take orders from nine in ten present, to be filled afterward, at $10 each. A single trial in this man- 
ner will satisfy you that the Steam Washer is a success and will sell. You should lose no time in orderin 
a deed for your county, to be sent by express, C. O. D., if not convenient to advance the money. You shoul 
continue to take orders, and by the time your deed would come to hand you might have a gross sold. You 
should arrange with a tinner to make the Wasurrs—the price will vary according to style and finish. . I have 
known some agents to sell as many as twenty Washers in aday. After you have introduced it more or Jess in 
your County, you can take another County, and rest assured that whenever you get a single Washer into a 
neighborhood it will sell many more. Consequently, after you have sold a few hundred in a County, you can 
sell the right of your County for much more than at the start. You can calculate what your gains will be by 
buying a single County, but this is not a tenth part what you ought to make, for while you are traveling you 
will meet with many men who want to make money, to whom you can sell rights. There is no business you 
can engage in which offers such splendid inducements, besides it is a safe business, no loss, and pleasant because 
it renders perfect satisfaction. I can not see how I can propose better terms. Should T allow my patrons to 
make their own terms, I scarcely believe they could make better terms for themselves, and make more money, 

On the receipt of Five Dollars I will ship you a complete Washer, as a sample, together with a Certifi- 
cate of Agency, with full instructions how to conduct the business. And upon the receipt of the Washer you 
may have time to test it, and if you find it not as represented I will refund your money. The Washers retafl at 
$10. After I send you a sample I will hold your County a reasonable time for you to decide whether you wish 
to purchase or not. I will furnish blank deeds, and will do all I can to enable you to succeed in the business. 
Let me hear from you soon, or your choice of territory may be taken by some one else, 


J. C. TILTON, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ADDRESS: 


No. 101g Sixth Street, 





FIrTrEn YEARS WITHOUT A 
FAILURE, to cure all the worst 
forms of Pres, Leprosy, 
Sororvta, Sart Rugum, Ca- 
TARRH, RukumMatism, Kipnxy 
Diseases, and all diseases of 
the Skin, and the greatest 
Blood Purifier ever discov- 
ered. Entirely vegetable. In 
case of failure, I thank all 
to send to me, or my Agents, 
and take back their money. Sold every where. ¢la 
bottle. Send for Circulars. 

H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston, 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

“ mi of $2 00 (Two), by 
aoe ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
= Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 











SELF-PROPEL- \LING CHAIRS — 
For Cripples | & Invalids, a c }4 FE S a S 
For In & Out- Door Use. ‘@) : 
Iprépelled by Complete sets of Tools. 









Can be EASILY 


any one having use of hands. 














State your case. & send stam 
for illustrated circular of dif- 
ferent styles and |prices. 
Please mention iS. A. SMITH, 
this paper. |90 William St., * Illustrated Circular sent free. .- 
| N.Y. City. GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 23 Cornhill, Boston. 
PORTABLE 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


th Improved and Cheapened 






$40, $50, $75, and $100. gw MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES 
GOOD, DU AND CHEAP. = For Homes, Sine Ditects and Lecture- 
UB rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 


SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J.W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
—Send for Circular.— 


to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cts. 
. GCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 50 cts. 
L. J. Maroy, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A MOUSE ONCE 
Caught, Resets the 
Trap for another! Six 
sent by Express for $3; 
sample by mail, post- 
er f yaid, 75 cents. For sale 
— os y the trade. 


R. E. DIETZ, Patentee, 54 & 56 Fulton St., N. Y. 














RTIFICIAL LIMBS. — A. A. MARKS, 

575 Broadway, N.Y. City, Inventor and 

U.S. Gov't Manufacturer of Finest Premios 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 

A Feet. Seg for Illustrated Pamphlet, free. 
E DEFY THE WORLD to produce a 
remedy that will care HEADACHE and DY8- 
PEPSIA as effectually as Dr. R. A. WILSON’S PILLS. 
Sold by ol! dealers. B. L. FAHNESTOCK & CO., 


— 





0 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 






TUN YOO TO 
PRIN'TING-PRESSES. 
The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 

a NESS PURPOSES, 

And Unsurpassed for Gen- 

eral Job Printers. 

OVER 8000 IN USE. 

BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 

And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sta., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill. Send for 
Pamphlet, 















ing Linen, Cards, Enve- 
lopes,&c. Put upand sent 
free for $1.75 ( with- 
out case $1.26.) 
W.B.Gorham, 
143 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 


1 Pr (\ DESIGNS and PLANS for 


. $1 50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
Prscisurrs, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 

tw Send for Catalogue of all the 
best books on Architecture, Agri- 

culture, Field Sports, & the Horse. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


UNDEVELOPED WEST 


OR, 
FIVE YEARS IN THE TERRITORIES. 
By J. H. BEADLE, 

WESTERN CORRESPONDENT OF OLNOLNNATI COMMFROTAL, 
The only complete hictory of that vast region between 
the eae and the Pacific: Its Resources, Climate, 
Inhabitants, Natural Curiosities, &c., with life and ad- 
venture on Prairies, Mountains, and the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Beadle has spent five years traveling in the new 
States and Territories, and knows more about their 
Resources, &c., than any other writer. The book is il- 
lustrated with over 250 fine engravings of the Scenery, 
Cities, Lands, Mines, People, and Curiosities of the Great 
West, and is the best and fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. Send for specimen pages and circulars, with 
terms, Address Nationa. Prsumnine Co,, Phila., Pa. 


FOR AGENTS, «223° 


TOOLS 
8 to work with. 
Largest CASH PAY. Either traveling or at home. 
Exclusive Territory, New Plans, &c. The most easily 
worked Agency. Every subscriber receives ** Cute? 
and a share in $25,000 in Cash and other Premiums. 
Experienced Agents make $100 to $200 per week. Send 
at once for particulars, terms, &c., to 
OUR FIRESIDE FRIEND, Chicago and Boston. 
SUPERB NEW SUBSCRIPTION BOOK, “Art 
Recreations,” a complete and practical guide 
to all kinds of ornamental work. 1 vol., fully ilus- 
trated, tinted paper, 452 pages, retail price $3. Liberai 
terms to first-class Agents. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular to SHEPARD & GILL, Publishers, Boston. 


7 ng ¥ MALE OR FEMALE 
W ORKIN G ( L A SS, $60 a week guarantee a. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening ; po 
capital required ; full inetructions and valuable packege 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt 8t., N.Y. 

No matter what 


ALL AGENTS, jersey" 


make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H. TAY- 
LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 

want a reliable agent in every County in 

the U.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 

130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, IL. 

89000 per year and first-class piano free to every 

. ady or gentleman that sells our goods, Ev- 

ery thing furnished and expenses paid. Addven, with 
stamp, Evaeka CurMtoat Wonks, Clayton, Mich. 

» 1 AAR hI Agents wanted ev- 

$72 EAC H W E E ¢ ety where. Busi- 


ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free, dress 


ie J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
MONE 


Easily made with our Stencil 
lars free. Starrorp M’r’a Co., 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 











and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 


;) GE N TS —Addrese Cowan & Co,, 8th St., New 

i A + York, for best eelling book published, 

$30 a week andexpenses. Salary or Commission. 

: @OA per day! Arents wanted! All clases of working peo- 

= V ple, of elthor sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin tueic spare moments or ell the time than atanything 
eh. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


4Q SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c, that retail quick for 
1 $10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


25 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furmshed. 
$4 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
“A GENTS Wanted for Humpty Dumpty. “Nobby.” 

Sample 2c. H. De Silver & Co., 818. 6th St., Phila. 


T MADE RAPIDLY witb Stencil and Key 
MONE Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srexvrk, Boston, Mass, 

Y OA WEEK TO AGENTS. Fastest sell- 
ing article out. Sampic for 6-ceut stamp, Cir 
cular free, J. BRIDE, 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, aud 
BAZAR. 
Harrrr’s Macazrene, One Year......¢400 
Harren's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Haarrrr’s Bazan, One Year esnaet — 
‘aM zine, Hanrer’s Werkey, ond Harver’s 
mepeane Ronee year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0, 
An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, OF 
Bazan will be xuppli i aratis for ever}! Club of Five 
SunsorinEens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; 07, Siz 
Copies for $20 0, without extra cop. 
— the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
oars, the Weekly and Bezar, 2) cents » year, payable at the office 
Where = i eed. Subscribers In Canada tnust send 24 cents for the 
~ elgg 0 cenis for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
~ s may commence st any time, When no date is speci- 


at the subscription for the Megeaine 
t Volume; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Nam! 


date of the order. 







rstood t 


yable to 
Mle to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


he lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender, 


Trams ror Apyrntisre t Tlaxren’s Werxiy ann 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. — Inside Pages. $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


—_—_ 








Address HARTER & BROTITERS, New York. 
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LATTER-DAY NAVIGATION. 











Cyprus or tHe Pénrop. ‘Ish thish a fly-speck er a rock ?” 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 


The NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
7.30 FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS, 


which we recommend as a profitable and well 
secured investment, bear 7 3-10 per cent. gold 
interest, and have the following elements of se- 
curity, V1Z.: 

1. Th e the obligation of a strong corpo- 
ration. 

2. Thev are a First Mortgage on the Road, 
its Equipments, Rights, and Franchises. 

are a first Lien on its Net Earnings. 





» is pledged, in addition, for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest, a Land Grant of 
12,800 acres per mile through the States, and 
25,600 acres per mile through the Territories 
traversed. The Company is already entitled to 
nearly ‘I'en Million acres of its Grant, and its 
Land Sales thus far have realized $5 66 per acre. 

With nearly 500 miles of the road completed 


and in operation, the earnings for 1873 will be 

large. 2 
All marketable stocks and bonds are received 

in exchange for Northern Pacifies on most favor- 


able terms. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


No. 20 Wall Street, New York, 


SEND FOR J. F. MARSTER®S’ ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF 


Sp a OR 5a BONEC, 


Goods, Base-Ball, Fishing Rods and Tackle, Guns, Re- 
volvers, Archery, Foot-Balls, Boating Goods, Model 
Yachts, Boxing-Gloves, &c. Sent every where, C. O. D. 
Colored Illustrated Sheet sent free. 

J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Covert St., Brooxiyn, N. Y. 


NEW STYLES FIVE-OCTAVE 





DOUBLE-REED 


m CABINET ORGANS 


Reduced Prices. 


$110 and $125 Each, 
Other styles at $55 to 

$500 and upward. Or- 

gans to RENT, With priv- 

ilege of PURCHASE FOR 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 

—— Catavoeves and Crr- 

= —— — CULARS free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

25 Union Square, New York; 154 Tremont St., Boston ; 

80 and 82 Adams St., Chicago. 


- HALLOCK’s © 
FISHING TOURIST. 


The Fishing Tourist: Angler's Guide and Reference 
Book. yy Cuartrs Haxtoox, Secretary of the 
“*Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Scott’s Fishing 
American Waters. 


Fishing in -American Waters. By Gznro C. Scorr. 
With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 





Por » ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CW Har oe 


Broruers will send either of the above works by 
i,t y part of the United States, on receipt of 


aren : ees oe 

KANSAS LANDS FOR SALE. 
in Greenwood Tay Shawnee County, Wild Lands 
dog +) Lyon, Osage, Coffey, Chase, Ot- 


tawa, Clay, Cloud, Mitchell, W 

“ato, ’ a “hell, Wabaunsee, Pottaw ie 
Woodson, Mort is, - Dic kenson, Shawnee ft ae 
Counties. City Property in Topeka: y= pe 


terms to suit purchasers. Selected in a wrt, 
“ wm. OS e 
Yon. St. C1 _ JAS. A. KING, 
Cor. St. Cuain & Wasson Sts., Chevenany lies 
- ’ . 


] 


oe 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 
The most —— arranged and the Largest 
Piano Manufactory in the World. 

One Piano Every Working Horr, 
Ten Pianos Every Day. 

Every Piano Warranted for Five Years, 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best ma- 
teriais and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Oli Pianos taken in exchange. 

&2 Iliustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mail- 
ed free op application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 
STEINWAY HAL 
109 & 111 East 14th St., N. Y. 


PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS. 


Hi} 


J.L, Mott Iron Works, 


Ll 








JIU Bee} man L., UC 
STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above to 
be found in the United States. Illustrated Catalogues, 
20 x 14, oe 90 pages, with Price-Lists, sent by 
mail on receipt of $2 00 (to be returned to purchasers). 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


91,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
a” Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 








BUFFALO, N.Y. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 
No. 23 Unicn Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 





Dissolving View Apparatus, Views for Public Ew 
hibitions, &c. A profitable business for a man with 


small capital. Illustrated Priced Catalogue sent free. 
cALLISTER, Optican, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Asbestos Roofing 
Send for Descriptive Pamplets, Price-Lists, &c. Lib- 

eral terms to dealers. Hi. W. JOHNS, 

New Offices, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


BAAINI Insure in the 
ACCIDENTS, ==Zi3iz=s 
' of Hartford. 











HARPER'S 





WEEKLY. _ 


CARRIAGES AT BARGAINS! 


00D BROTHERS CO., 


740 BROADWAY, 


ARE NOW OFFERING, AT PRICES GREATLY BELOW THEIR VALUE. 


300 Hine Carriages, 


SLIGHTLY DAMAGED DURING THE LATE FIRE. 
These carriages are, without exception, of the best quality and superior finish, comprising the latest styles 
for town, park, and country driving. An opportunity is thus offered for securing 


Handsome Carriages at Prices that can not fail to be Satisfactory. 
ae A THE ~ era 
(ORIGINAL) 


Continental Life Insurance Co,, 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 
JAMES 8. PARSONS, President. 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 
The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself to those who desire to 
place their insurance in a conservative company, conducted on the principle 
of furnishing reliable and absolute instrance at as reasonable cost as is « 
sistent with perfect security. 
e@ A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 


[Aprit 26,1873, 













THE BEST 
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This Illustrated Weekly Journal of Practical Information on Art, Science, Mechanics, Invention, 
Chemistry and Manufactures, has been published Twenty Seven Years, and etands at the head of 
labusteial Journals of the wortd in point of Circulation and Influence. e 

Every number has Sixteen Imperial es,embellished with Engravings of Now Inventions, Machin- 
ery, Tools for the Workshop, House, and Farm, also Public Buildings, Dwelling Houses, and Engineer- 
ing Works. 

. The Scientific American is the same size as Harpers’ Weekly and full of Engravings. 

The Illustrated Department of the ScrentiFic American is a very striking feature, and has elicited 
the praise of the Press at home and abroad, and all articles appearing in its columns are writtenina 
popular and instructive style. 

To Inventors and Mechanics the Screntirro American has special value and interest, from the fact 
that it furnishes an Official List of Patents issued. with copious notes of the principal American and 
European Patents. 

‘he Publishers offer as a Premium for Clubs the large and splendid Steel Engraving—* Amencan 
Inventors,” as follows: Any one sending ten subscribers for one year and €25 will receive a picture, A 
Club may be made up from different post-oflices. 

For full oa and sample copies of the Scientiric American, address the Publishers, 

The receipt for someting Steel and all articles pertaining tothe Work-Shop and Mechanic's Tools, 
and articles in use in al! households, are published in its columns and worth ten times the subscription 
price of the paper, 

Terms tothe Scientiric American: Single copies one year, $3.00: six months, $1.50: and one 
dollar for four months. To Clubs of ten and upwards, $2,50 each per annum. Address, 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


GREAT VALUE OF PATENTS. 


ROBABLY noinvestment ofa small sum of money brings a greater return than the expense 
incurred in obtaining a patent even when the invention is but a smalione, Larger inventions 
are found to Pay correspondingly well. ‘he names of Blanchard, Morse, Bigelow, Colt, Er- 
ricsson, Howe, McCormick, Hoe, and others, who have amassed immense fortunes from their 
inventions, are well known. And there are thousands of others who have realized large sums 
from their patents, “The first thing requisite for an inventor is to know if his invention is pat- 
entable. To obtain this information, prepare asketch and description of the invention, or 
send a model to Munn & Co, and ask advice, 





HOW TO Z More than Firty Trovsaxn inventors havo availed 

themselves of the services of Munn & Co. during 

OBTAIN. the TWENTY-SIX years they have acted as solici- 

r tors and Publisheis of the Scientific AMERICAN. 

Thoy stand at the head in this class of business, and with their large corps of assistants, mostly selected 

from the ranks of the Patent Office ; men capable of rendering the best service to the inventor, 

from the experience practically obtained while examincrs inthe Patent Office, enables Moxy & Co. to 

do a appertaining to patents QUICKER, BETTER and Cueaprr than any other reliable agency. 

Moxy & Co, examine drawings, models and descriptious of new itventions of every kind, and give 

opimon as to their patentability, by mail, freeof charge. They also make special examinations at the 
‘atent ee furnish a more elaborate opinion for a fee of $5.00. 

Munn & Co. prepare epecifications and drawings for Patents, Caveats, Re-isenes, Designs, Trade- 
Marke, Copyrig gr conduct Interferences, obtain Extensions, and solicit Patentsin all 
foreign countries, Every patent taken by Munn & Co. receives special notice in the Scientific Ameri- 
pee) gg is read by persons, A pamphlet giving prices of Foreign Patents and full particulars 
sent free. 

ANADA.-— Patents may be takenin Canada by Americans onthe same terms as by their 
own Citizens—new law just —copy of law and full particulars sent free. 

HINTS TO INV, TORS.-A book of 110 pages, with 140 engravings of mnechanical move- 
ments, containing the U. 8. Patent Laws, Government fees, rules and proceedings, how to make applica- 
tions for Mechanical and Chemical Patents, Caveats, Re-iseues, Designs, Trade-Marks, and Copyrights, 
hints on selling patents, etc., free. A bound volume with addition ofthe new census, by counties and 
principal cities, important toevery seller of patents, price 25 cents, Advice, free. Everything confiden- 
ent‘-', Address all communications to 


MUNN & CO., Publishers Scientific American, 
Office in Washington, cor. F & 7th Sts. 37 Park Row, New York, 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
a Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


TeeCream Freezer. 


(Th 1 produce a finer quality of Cream 
in ects Fatentl, will pt labor, than any other Freezer 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
0: the machine in one season in saving of ice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 



















RIFLE. 
REMINGTON 


Send for Illustrated Price-list of Military 
‘and Sporting Breech-Loading Rifles, Shot 
Guns, Pistols, baa ay ea | 
c. REMINGTON & Sons, Manu 
Armory, Tlion, N.Y. 281 & 283 roadway, New York. 


School Apparatus 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents each. 








catalogue. CHAS G. BLA’ EY, Manufacturer, Part ist. Mathematical Instruments.... 153 pages 
506 Commerce St., Philadelphia. “ 9d. Optical Instruments .......--- 1 
pe a “ 3d. Stereopticons.......-----++-+- > 
B U l L D E R S$ poten een with Tied “ 4th. Physical Apparatus. ......---- 66 
ng, supp) rat 
"ean Catalogue on receipt of stam JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 





Address A. J. Bicknell & Co., Pubs.,27 WarrenSt.,N.Y. | 601 Broadway, New York; 924 Chestnut St., Philada. 








SuppteMEnt, Apri. 26, 1873. | HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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BY GUSTAVE DORE AND BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
. ~ . 
Co be Completed in Thirteen Parts—yart 19. 
CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER XX.——LONDON AT PLAY.—(Continued.) 
CHAPTER XXI.——LONDON CHARITY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A City THOROUGHFARE. ASLEEP UNDER THE STARS, LORD's 
PUNCH AND JUDY. THE ANGEL AND THE “ORPHAN. HoLLanD Houst—A GARDEN Party. 
INFANT HOSPITAL PATIENTS. A COLD RESTING-PLACE. A CHISWICK FETE. 
UNDER THE ARCHES, . MARLBOROUGH HoUSE—EXPECTING THE PRINCE. A RIVER-SIDE STREET. 
A CITY THOROUGHFARE, 
CHAPTER XX.—(Continued.) “Stay,” cried the editor of Mr. Punch of Fleet Street—“J can. We had been talking 


about Punch’s popularity, longer ago than I care to say, at the Fielding Club, In our 
| enthusiasm we agreed to bring him, drum and pipes and all, into the club amoking- 
Tue Pilgrims held a conversation one day, at a little breakfast in my library, on the | room one evening, and have him all to ourselves over our cigars, The night came: 
unflagging renown of Punch of the streets—of Punch the uneonquerable vagabond. | the room was crowded with a great company of men who knew how to langh, and 
Nobody could remember an occasion when Mr. Punch’s performance had fallen flat. | who had made up their minds to have a merry time of it. The show was as good as 


LONDON AT PLAY. 
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to the front 
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ASLEEP UNDER THE STARS. 





Laughter sounded unnatural from the colurless 
the cause of this smile from them, because there are fastidious ears which | commercial of 


Willis’s, or the Freemason’s, or the London Tavern, on one of 
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UNDER THE ARCHES 


at the gates of Marlborough House on a fine evening in June. The Prince is | studies of our time that are so many silken thre 
ground all classes meet and shake hands. 
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INFANT HOSPITAL PATIENTS. 


And so the destinies of the multitude are connected with the as 
pirations of the Christian; some of the spare riches that flow from work and trade are 


drawn back to the young 
who have been left alone 
before they could join the 
ranks of labor, and to the 
denuded invalids in whom 
there is no more work. 
Our charities of hard, 
serious, trading London, 
where the deadly will to 
win is printed upon the 
Cockney face in lines that 
abash and distress the 
stranger, are the noblest 
of any city on the face of 
the earth. London spends 
the revenue of many a 
Continental State on the 
unfortunate within her 
gates. Her wisdom in the 
distribution of her abun- 
dant alms is very much 
disputed; but her liberal- 
ity is, beyond compare, the 
most copious of any known 
community. No single fact 
more forcibly illustrates 
the enormous trade of 
London than the million 
sterling which the metro- 
politan pocket disgorges at 
the call of charity. Hos- 
pitals, refuges, orphanages, 
soup-kitchens, retreats kept 
for the old by heroic Little 


Sisters of the Poor, offer us 


ads woven through society. Upon this 





THE ANGEL AND THE ORPHAN. 
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A COLD RESTING-PLACE. 


Beyond compare the oddest, and at the same time the most popular, form of alms- 
collecting known in London is that systematically adopted by the hospital, asylum, and 
benevolent fund managers, viz., the charity dinner. One of Moliére’s heroes has said, 


“Tout se fait en dinant dans le siécle od nous sommes, 
Et c’est par les diners qu’on gouverne les hommes.” 


Twelve and fifteen hundred pounds are often coaxed from the pockets of a hundred 
and fifty gentlemen after a dinner at the London Tavern, the Freemason’s, or Willis’s 
Rooms. The appetite, for alms-giving at any rate, comes with eating. It would be 
absurd to ask a man for a subscription while he is waiting for his dinner: but he 
beams at the bare suggestion—his own inner man being satisfied. You have feasted 
him—he is your slave, and he becomes a free agent again only when he has completed 
the process of digestion. “Feast won—fast lost,” was Shakspeare’s warning; acting 
on which the wary hospital governors bow to the diner, and lay before him the plight 
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MARLBOROUGH HOUSE—EXPECTING THE PRINCE. 


| of the poor sick, while he tastes his first olive, and catches the early fire of the ruby 
| light of his wine. That the plan is broadly based on human nature, the “ thirty 
| thousand dinners” which have been eaten in the name of charity in Bishopsgate 
Street and by Long Acre are good evidence. 
| The why the diners give let us not too narrowly seek to know; above all, let us 
| not inquire in a cynical mood. An enormous sum of suffering is hereby relieved ; 
| thousands of children are housed, fed, and put out in the world. The widow has a 
smart little cottage placéd at her disposal. To the artist whom misfortune has over- 
taken is given peace of mind and patience till his hand shall no longer refuse the old 
cunning. To the working servant of letters is afforded a staff while he is lame. To 
the actor who has gladdened many hours for his overworked countrymen, the assurance 
of a roof for his old age is extended. But if I were seeking the arguments that most 
generously should recommend the methods by which London charities are supported, I 
| would quote the words which Dickens and Thackeray, Disraeli and Lord Lytton, have 
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t any more than I would at good old honest John Bull, who has under his 


e, boisterous exterior a great deal of kindness and goodness at the heart of 
be compared with such a person; men meet here and shake 


kinder over the table; and a silent almoner issues forth from 
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} in our midst. 


gallant and righteous spirit—how the warming light of his genius—plays about the 
cradles where the little ones lie. I can still catch the echoes of those tremulous tones 
in which he who created Tiny Tim, and melted the world’s heart over the death of 
little Dombey, pleaded for the sick and destitute children, conjuring the men at the 
tables round about him to think of the weeping mothers by the hospital cots, then of 
their own happy little ones at home, and then of the sick child fretting for lack of 
Oratory was never sweeter nor more persua- 


sive than this, and never fell from human lips pleading a holier cause. London does 


not inelude within its spacious bound a more touching scene than that of the Hospital 
for Sick Children, nor a purer charity than that which covers helpless infancy. And so 
I close our pilgrimage at a sick baby’s cot. 

London boasts something like a hundred hospitals, a hundred homes and refuges for 
the houseless, fifty orphan asylums, over twenty institutions for the blind and deaf and 


A RIVER-SIDE STREET. 


dumb, fourteen for the relief of discharged prisoners, eighteen penitentiaries for fallen 
women, tive asylums for incurables, over forty homes and institutions for poor sailors, 
and nearly twenty for soldiers; twelve charitable institutions for the benefit of poor 
Jews, and between thirty and forty relief societies for the clergy. Emigration, a dole 
for debtors, help to needle-women, assistance to those most deplorable of creatures, 
friendless gentlewomen ; comfort for unemployed nurses, protection for oppressed women, 
care for the insane, are among the objects for which Charity puts forth her white hand 
Her gentle wings are spread over every conceivable human misfortune 
over the brute as well as the human. The casual observer in our streets would hardly 
believe it, for they swarm with wretched children, covered with black rags, barefooted 
and bare-headed—with claws for hands, and with voices hard and harsh as those of 
coster-mongers. 


We are in the receiving-room of a night r fuge—the home of the ragged scholars 
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whom Lord Shaftesbury has befriended—of 
the wild young clients of the devoted City 
missionaries. A worn-out, prostrate Asab— 
a baby in years—has been dragged in from 
the wintry streets. His fave is livid yel- 
low; his lips are black; and when they un- 
cover him, we see how hard the world has 
been to the little heart. His infant fellow- 
sufferers look on, while he lies upon an old 
man’s knees, and one of the officials (the 
outer world does not know how gentle and 
compassionate these poorly paid servants of 
the poor are, as a rule) pours out a restora- 
tive. Another ofticer gently puts his hands 
upon the backs of the boys, and leads them 
from the invalid. Such scenes, upon which 
my eyes have been led to fall so often—I 
hope not uselessly—lift the heart almost to 
the throat. The strong man in suffering is 
one thing; the ill-treated woman is anoth- 
er; but children like this, when they open 
their eyes, stab you with the thanks that 
beam in their young looks. You stand a 
criminal before them—as particeps criminis 
in the fiendish blows the world has struck 
upon them, lying cradleless upon the bare 
stones. 

The thanks of this nearly lifeless waif 
make the grace that, in Thackeray’s words, 
sanctifies the meat we eat in the name of 
charity. 

My companion picture to this of the 
wounded Arab of our streets should be 
taken among the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
who beg broken victuals from street to 
street, and carry them to a home which 
they keep for aged men and women. John 
Selden has said: “Charity to strangers is 
enjoined in the Text. By strangers is there 
understood those that are not of our own 
kin, Strangers to your Blood, not those you 
can not tell whence they come; that is, be 
charitable to your Neighbors whom you 
know to be honest poor People.” But the 
Little Sisters of the Poor interpret charity 
in a larger sense than this. The helpless, 
roofless aged are to them neighbors all, 
and within the measure of their utmost 
means they gather them to a comfortable 
fold. I have passed through their quiet 
realm—where the broken crusts of the poor 
are the banquet of the givers, and every 
living-room in which is an antechamber of 
Death. The Little Sisters, who have for- 
saken the pleasures of the world to wait as 
unpaid servants at the couch of destitute 
Age, are the Grace Darlings of a perpetual 
storm—heroines with hourly need for cour- 
age. Fearlessly they penetrate the lowest 
of our streets to snatch an old man from 
death on the bare boards. Their trim green 
carts, which they drive through noisy Lon- 
don—seldom observed and seldom under- 
stood—stop at hotel and restaurant, and 
other doors, where they have promises of 
scraps. The crumbs that- fall from rich 
men’s tables into their baskets are indeed 
not wasted. 

Writers on the charities of London have 
never dwelt sufliciently on the services of 
the voluntary agents who give more than 
money in charity. Yet when we take the 
teachers of the ragged children of London as 
an instance of devotion to the cause of the 
poor, we can not but be struck with the im- 
mense sum of spontaneous and gratuitous 
service that is at the disposal of the un- 
fortunate. Three thousand unpaid teach- 
ers, Lord Shaftesbury tells us — nearly all 
of them being hard workers through the 
day—yield the ease of their evenings to 
the instruction of street Arabs. In order 
fully to understand the patience and cour- 
age that are necessary to the vocation of the 
Ragged School teacher, the reader must have 
spent at any rate a few hours in a ragged 
school. He must have given considerable 
spans of time to the examination of the In- 
dustrial Schools, the training ships, the Shoe- 
black Brigades, the City Mission halls, the 
refuges, and the rescue societies, before he 
can pretend to estimate the numbers of the 
noble army of servants of the poor who oper- 
ate within the boundaries of London. 

I have come upon these Christian martyrs 
in the service of suffering humanity in every 
corner of the metropolis: sitting at a poor 
dying lad’s bedside in the House of Charity 
in Soho Square; soothing a convict’s last 
moments in the floating infirmary off Wool- 
wich Dock-yard; saying cheering words to 
prisoners; conducting the amusements of 
shoe-blacks; romping with beggars’ babes 
in a Ratcliffe créche ; teaching the destitute 
blind boy his letters; and sowing smiles 
through a Cripples’ Home. 

London is all too charged with mise. y. 
The mighty capital comprehends whe e 
townships of the almost hopeless poor. 
You step out of the Strand into Drury Lane 
or Bedfordbury ; out of Regent Street by the 
East into the slums of the shirtless; out of 
the Royal Exchange into Petticoat Lane; 
nay, out of the glittering halls of Parlia- 
ment into the Alsatia that —diminished, 
but not destroyed—lies, a shame and scan- 
dal, behind Westminster Abbey. The Devil’s 
Acre skirts the Broad Sanctuary. But a 
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great hospital faces St. Stephen’s, and sits, 
a comely presence by the river-side, within 
the shadow of the Lollard’s Tower. The sil- 
ver fringes are deepening from day to day 
round the cloud whereon we have traced 
the acuteness of London misery. We have 
marked at every step humble heroes and 
heroines at work to lessen it. English 
charity takes, in many instances, what our 
neighbors call bizarre forms ; but then it ap- 
pears in so many strange places. Its silver 
cords travel through the gay season. f 

She wears no mournful mien who presides 
at the stall of a fancy fair. See that most 
popular of princesses at work, serving out 
refreshments to gentlemen—in the name of 
charity. The cynic passes, and cries that it 
is all vanity. But surely here is good heart 
speaking in every gestnre and every glance ; 
light heart too, if you will. Shall the Boys’ 
Home, for the bread-and-butter fund of which 
her Royal Highness deigns to make tea, re- 
ject the grace because it is tendered from 
the heart of Vanity Fair? Surely it is bet- 
ter—for the givers—that they should warm 
their festivals with the light of charity to 
their poor neighbors than that they should 
indulge in empty pleasures, unmingled with 
a single good purpose. Lady Greensleeves 
is bent on making the conquest of all eyes 
with that latest achievement Madame Elise 
of the dainty hand has sent her from the Rue 
Richelieu ; and there is not a thought for the 
palsied ward which her wiles and Berlin wool 
are helping to rear. Granted. But let us 
keep Lady Greensleeves in humor; for, 
whether with her serious good-will or lack- 
ing it, the corner-stove will have a coin or 
two of her getting in its cavity. 

I remember a story of a supporter of a 
great Orphan Asylum, who was in the habit 
of giving a heavy sum yearly, and of hiding 
himself behind a sereen while the chairman 
read out his name. I have no doubt the 
man; was a sham Samaritan; that he was 
vain and hard at home; that he was a nig- 
gard to his poor relations; and wrangled 
with his wife every week over the cost of 
the housekeeping. But what good is to be 
got out of.an inquisition en his motives? 
Nay, are we not quite certain to get some 
harm out of it, if we prove him base and 
hypocritical? Then if we began upon him, 
where should we stop ? 

Why should we not go up and down the 
tables of Mr. Willis, and ptt every dinnér at 
the Freemason’s and the London Tavern un- 
der our glass? If we began such a scrutiny 
we should frighten away thousands from the 
London poor-boxes, and set up a very ugly 
gallery of miserable sinners for the edifica- 
tion of the world—and the world is quite 
rich enough already in awful examples. 

It is better for all parties that we should 
continue to believe in the genuineness of 
every giver, at any rate until we have con- 
trived some perfect social scheme that shall 
make charity—as expressed in current coin 
of the realm—a superfluous presence. I fear 
these pages will be very yellow indeed be- 
fore that good time shall have come upon 
our descendants. - 

Concluding our Pilgrimage — lingering 
over the old places, at the corners of famil- 
iar streets, over subjects we had laid down, 
only to be thrust ont of the plan by more 
important ones, we took at last to the river 
and the bridges. It is from the bridges that 
London wears her noblest aspect—whether 
by night or by day, or whether seen from 
Westminster, or that ancient site which the 
genius of Rennie covers with a world-famous 
pile. Now we have watched the fleets into 
noisy Billingsgate, and now gossiped, look- 
ing toward Wren’s grand dome, shaping 
Macaulay’s dream of the far future, with the 
tourist New Zealander upon the broken par- 
apets, contemplating something matching 





“The glory that was Greece, 
The grandeur that was Rome.” 


We have paced up and down in the small 
hours, marking the groups of roofless men, 
women, and children settle in the stone re- 
cesses, out of the reach of the east wind, that 
sweeps with most melancholy moan through 
the black shipping drawn up, majestic sen- 
tinels, along the Silent Highway. 

Along this highway the artist in quest of 
the picturesque and suggestive in London 
finds the best subjects for his pencil. Lon- 
don, east and west, begins at Greenwich 
Hospital, and ends at the Star and Garter at 
Richmond. The northern and southern 
boundary lines of the great metropolis glit- 
ter with two Crystal Palaces, beautiful as 
any jeweled halls that have been conceived 
by Eastern imagination; but the river that 
links Greenwich with Richmond, and draws 
a mighty line through the home of three 
inillions of God’s creatures, has no rival 
thread from north to south. From north to 
south—from Muswell Hill to Sydenham— 
a straight imaginary line stretches over the 
busiest ways of our wonder-working Baby- 
lon, over some of the darkest as well as over 
some of the hopefulest of its neighborhoods. 
But the winding river is a silver thread that 


nature has wound for us. Hence we have 
hugged its shores of the gentle tide, pad- 
died on its bosom, loitered with untiring 
feet upon the bridges that span its ripples, 
and found our way back to it to ponder the 
end of our Pilgrimage. 


“MURDER WILL OUT.” 


Tue following narrative, somewhat abbre- 
viated, is substantially that of the prin ipal wit- 
ness in a prosecution the details of which are 
to be found in the records of the criminal trials 
of Languedoc. He tells his tale as follows: 

‘*T had been traveling some time on the busi- 
ness of the firm to which I was attached, when, 
one evening in the month of June, I arrived at 
a town in Languedoc in which I was a stranger. 
I put up at a suburban inn, and being consider- 
ably fatigued, went early to bed, determining to 
rise betimes in the morning, and proceed to busi- 
ness. I had scarcely got into bed ere from sheer 
weariness I fell into a profound slumber, and had 
a dream which made a strong impression upon 
me. I fancied that I had arrived at the same 
town, not in the evening as I had really done, 
but in the middle of the day; that I had pr up 
at the very same inn, and had gone out dir tly, 
curious to see what was worth seeing in the 
place. I walked along the main street into an- 
other crossing it at right angles, which appeared 
to lead into the country. I soon came to a 

















church, and paused a little while to examine its 
Gothic portico, and then advanced to a by-path 
which branched off from the road. I struck into 
this path, which was winding, rugged, and soli- 
tary, ahd very soon I reached a miserable cot- 
tage, standing in a garden covered with weeds. 
I got into the garden through one of the numer- 
ous gaps in the inclosure; and approaching an 
old well which occupied a distant corner, looked 
down into it: there I saw distinctly, without any 
possibility of mistake, a corpse which had been 
stabbed in several places. I counted the deep 
wounds and the wide gashes whence the blood 
was flowing. I would have cried out, but could 
not utter a sound; and I awoke, trembling with 
affright and moist with perspiration—to find that 
it was a dream. 

**T could not again address myself to sleep ; 
and although it was very early, I rose and dressed, 
resolving to earn by a brisk walk an appetite for 
my breakfast. I accordingly left the house, and 
walked along the main street. It was strange, 
but the place was not new to me; and the far- 
ther I walked, the stronger grew the confused 
recollection of the objects before me. ‘ This is 
odd,’ I thought, ‘I have never been here before, 
and yet I could swear to these houses as I pass 
them.’ I weiit on until; coming to the corner 
of the street, I suddenly recalled my dream; but 
I put away the thought as too absurd; still, 
at every step some fresh point of resemblance 
struck me. ‘Am I still dreaming?’ I exclaimed, 
not without a momentary thrill; ‘is the agree- 
ment to be perfect to the end?’ Before long I 
reached the church, which had the same archi- 
tectural features which had attracted my notice in 
the dream ; and then the high-road, along which 
I pursued my way, coming at length to the same 
by-path that had presented itself to my imagina- 
tion a few hours before. There was no possi- 
bility of doubt or mistake. Every tree, every 
turn, was familiar to me. I was not at all of a 
superstitious turn, and was wholly engrossed in 
the practical detail of commercial business. I 
had never troubled myself about the hallucina- 
tions, the presentiments, that science denies and 
rejects; but I must confess that I now felt my- 
self spell-bound as by some enchantment; and 
with Pascal's words on my lips, ‘A continued 
dream would be a reality,’ I hastened forward, 
no longer doubting that the next moment would 
bring me to the cottage; and this was really the 
case. In all its outward circumstances it cor- 
responded to what I had seen in my dream. I 
instantly determined to ascertain whether the co- 
incidence would hold good in every other point. 
I entered the garden, and went direct to the spot 
on which I had seen the well; but here the re- 
semblance failed—there was no well. I looked 


| in every direction, examined the whole garden 
, & ? 


went round the cottage, which appeared to be 
inhabited, although no person was visible; but 
nowhere could I find any vestige of a well. I 
made no attempt to enter the cottage, but hast- 
ened back to the inn, in a state of agitation 
which may be imagined. I could not make up 


| my mind to pass unnoticed such extraordinary 


coincidences, but how was any clew to be ob- 
tained to the mystery ? 

**T went to the landlord, and after chatting 
with him for a time on different subjects, I came 
“to the point, and asked him directly to whom 
the cottage belonged which was on a by-road 
which I described to him. ‘It is inhabited,’ he 
said, ‘by an old man and his wife, who have the 
character of being very morose and unsociable. 
They rarely leave the house, see nobody, and 
nobody goes to see them; but they are quiet 
enough, and I never heard any thing against 
them. Of late their very existence seems to 
have been forgotten; and I believe that you, 
Sir, are the first person who for years has noticed 
them.’ ‘These details, far from satisfying my cu- 
riosity, did but provoke it the more. Breakfast 
was served, but I could not touch it. I paced 
up and down the room, looked out of the win- 
dow, trying to fix my attention on some exter- 
nal object, but in vain. I endeavored to inter- 
est myself in a quarrel between two men in the 
street, but the garden and the cottage had full 
possession of my mind, and at last, snatching 
my hat, I cried, ‘1 will go, come what may! 

“sey repaired to the nearest magistrate, told 
him the object of my visit, and related the whole 
circumstance as clearly as I could; and I saw 


| that my statements were not lost upon him. 
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‘It is, indeed, very strange,’ he said; ‘and aft- 
er what has happened I do not think I ought to 
leave the matter without some inquiry, Other 
business will prevent my accompanying you ina 
search, but I will place two of the police at your 
command, Go once more to the hovel, see its 
inhabitants, and search, Perhaps you may 
make some important discovery.’ In a few mo- 
ments I was on my way, along with the two of- 
ficers, and we soon reached the cottage. An 
old man opened the door to us, and received us 
somewhat uncivilly, but showed no mark of sus- 
picion or emotion when we told him we wished 
to search the house. ‘ Very well, gentlemen, 
as soon as you please,’ he replied. ‘Have you 
a well here?’ I inquired. 
obliged to go for water to a spring at a consid- 

erable distance.’ We searched the house, while 

I was so excited that I expected each moment 

to bring to light some fatal secret. ‘The man 

looked on meanwhile with an air of vacancy, 

and at length we left the cottage without finding 

any thing to confirm my suspicions. I resolved 

to inspect the garden once more; and a number 

of idlers having by this time collected, drawn to 

the spot by the sight of the police, I made in- 

quiries of them whether they knew any thing 

about a well in that place. No one replied at 

first, but at length an old woman came slowly 

forward leaning on a crutch. ‘A well?’ cried 
she ; ‘is it the well you are looking after? That 
has been gone these thirty years. I remember, 
as if it were but yesterday, how, when I was a 
young girl, I used to drop stones into it and 
listen for the splash they made in the water.’ 
‘And can you say where the, well used to be?’ 
Iasked. ‘As near as I can remember, on the 
very spot on which your honor is standing,’ said 
the old woman. 

** We set to work at once to dig up the ground. 
At the depth of some two feet we came to a layer 
of bricks, which being removed, laid bare some 
beams of timber, below which was the mouth of 
the well. It was a work of time to get at the 
secrets of the dark and fetid hole; but at length, 
from beneath a mass of stones and mud, an old 
chest was drawn up into the daylight. It was 
thoroughly decayed and rotten, and needed no 
lock-smith to open it; and we found within what 
I was certain we should find, and what filled with 
horror all the spectators, who had not my pre- 
convictions—we found the remains of a human 
body. The police now sefured the person of the 
old man, who had not fled, aud after a time dis- 
covered his wife concealed in a shed, behind a 
pile of wood. ‘The old couple were brought be- 
fore the proper authorities, and privately and 
separately examined, The old man persisted 
pertinaciously in declaring his innocence; but 
his wife at length confessed that, in concert with 
her husband, she bad, a very long time ago, mur- 
dered a peddler whom they had met one night 
on the high-road, and who had been incautious 
enough to tell them of a considerable sum of 
money which he had about Pim, and whom, in 
consequence, they induced to pass the night at 
their house. They had taken advantage of the 
heavy sleep induced by fatigue to strangle him; 
his body had been put into the chest, the chest 
cast into the well, and the well stopped up. ‘The 
peddler being from another country, his disap- 
pearance had occasioned no inquiry, ‘There was 
no witness of the crime; and as its traces had 
been carefully concealed from observation, the 
two criminals had good reason to believe them- 
selves secure from detection. They had not, 
however, been able to silence the voice of con- 
science; they fled from the sight of their fellow- 
men; they trembled at the Jeast noise, while si- 
lence filled them with terror. - They had often 
come to the resolution of leaving the scene of 
their crime—of flying to some distant land; but 
still some undefinable fascination kept them near 
the remains of their victim. Terrified by the 
deposition of his wife, and unable to resist the 
overwhelming proofs against him, the man final- 
ly made a similar confession; and six weeks aft- 
erward the unhappy criminals died on the scaf- 
fold. in accordance with the sentence of the Par- 
liament of Toulouse.” 


LACE GIRLS OF NOTTINGHAM. 


Every lace machine employing two men re- 
quires twenty to thirty women to wind the silk 
or cotton firft, and to dress, finish, clip, and 
scallop, and card or fold, and pack up the goods 
at last. The above is a moderate estimate of 
the proportion of girls over sixteen years old 
required. ‘* Pattern girls,” who make up pat- 
tern-books, and post up and prepare, ticket and 
number, little packets of patterns to go abroad, 
and who, therefore, must have some education, 
or at least write fairly, get about £1 a week. 
From three or four to thirty or forty of these 
smart girls are employed in each warehouse. 
They must be dressed well, and sometimes rather 
smartly, because they are constantly in and out 
of the sale-rooms, and seen by the buyers, ‘*Jen- 
niers,” who wind the lace on the cards, get about 
£1 a week, and finishers generally 12s. to £1 5s, 
These are ‘warehouse hands,” and they con- 
sider themselves superior to ‘* factory hands,” 
though they do not, I should think, get on an 
average higher wages, if so much, for a clever 
frame clipper or winder in a factory can eam 
from 18s, to 25s. a week. ‘* Dressing” is dirty 
work, done in intensely hot rooms, in enormous- 
ly large buildings, but thé girls’ wages are very 
high. ‘This immense demand for female labor 
the town, of course, can not supply. ‘The work 
is so lucrative, and so light and agreeable, espe- 
cially the warehouse work, that young girls are 
attracted from all the towns and villages round, 
and even from a considerable distance. ‘These 
girls live, remote from their friends, in lodgings. 
Sometimes several join and rent a house, and live 
together. 





‘No, Sir; we are’ 
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SANTO DOMING®, Past ata Present; with | THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VER- 
- Gilat at Hayt SamuEL Hazarp. SION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. With 
MI ills. svo, Cloth, 83 50. an Introduction by the Rev. P. Scnarr, D.D. 
aia : 618 pp., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
s i cas | This work embraces in one volume: 
; on ’ I. ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
mad i i | NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. Ligurreot, 
t . rine : D.D., Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Pro- 
s ne SS Swe fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edi- 
" tion, Revised. 196 pp. 
- s Il. ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE | 
‘ . y int o > lig rht the | NEW TESTAMENT in Connection with some | 
u of the people.—Sat- | Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricu- 
I | arp Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of 
H s teresting and valuable | Dublin. 194 pp. 
by the particularity of his III. CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
~ has ~ t see this beautiful land THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
*% . dness as is possible to TESTAMENT. By J.C. Exxicott, B.D., Bish- 
. : Sy toed hers. The nu- | op of Gloucester and Bristol. 178 pp. 
: s t is wel ilip Schaff, D.D., has done the Christian pub- 
< \ I | e and timely service in editing a popular 
‘ s book is a very timely work. In it he ‘Revision of the English Version of the 
tells s of D “history, and thus ev nt,” as discussed by Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
sent Was born of the past. Anyone | and Trench. Heretofore the able writings of these 
ud the questi n of annexation or authors on this import ant subject have ouly been ob- 
zg he Samana Bay Company scheme | tainable in separate volumes. Here they are present- 
« yk, for Mr. Hazard brings together ed in one compact book, with an able and scholarly 
mation in regard to the isl- itroduction by Dr. Schaff, which gives a clear account 
is ever before gathered in so smallacom- | of the origin and expediency of the revision now in 
ss H s ¢ v thing t ne W ants to know | progress, the composition aud ability of the commis- 
well.— . ¥. Heral sion engaged upon it, and concise illustrations of the 
— changes to be made. The volume is to be warm! y 
I : , Y 7. commended, and is emphatically a multum in parco.— 
THE TREATY OF Ww ASHINGTON: wy = | retain aha mamedber, 
x ion, Execution, and the Discussions Re- There is no work of equal interest to all Christian 
| g Theret By Cates Cusuine. Crown b dies, and hardly any that appeals so strongly to He- 
re a? rew, Greek, aud English scholars. Its nature is 
: , sket hed in this abstract of the aim and history of the 
ees a Commission, by those most able to report correctly. 
Miss BEECHER’S HOU SEKEEPER AND | The probable result would seem to be a verbal purifi- 
Il LYTHKEEPER: Containing re than cation of the text rather than any striking change. 
ee 1] . PES ‘ - _ cn hp nd T o interested con find no better guide to the essay 
, on A ae -% conomical and | than this, that appeals quite as much to philologists as 
H il g : v Directions for | to communicants.—American and Gazette, Phila. 
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Fishing Tourist: Angler's Guide and Ref- 
erence Bor By CHanzes HAarrock, Secre 
tary of the ** Blooming-Grove Park Associa- 
tion.” lustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. 
Journalism in the ted States. from 1600 
to Is72. By ci Htupsox. Crown 
&vo, Cloth, $5 00. 
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AL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Con- 
stitutional History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of Henry VII. to the Death of George 
II. By Hesry Harram, LEL.D., F.R.A.S. 
Incorporating the Author's Latest Additions 
and Corrections, and adapted to the Use of 
Students. By Wa. Smirn, D.C.L.. LL.D. 
12mo, 747 pp., Cloth, $2 00, (Uniform with 
the Student's Series. 

These editions (Student's Hallam's Histories) have 
been undertaken with the concurrence of the author's 
representatives, and incorporate his latest additions 
ind corre They have been brought into one 
volume each by leaving out most of the notes at the 

anc d by abbreviating some of the less 


foot of the pages, 
it nt remarks; but the books remain essenti 
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» the € harter of Liberties of Henry I., the Con- 
ms of Cla lon, the Assize of Clarendon, the 


> Petition of Right, and the Bill of 


s, have t been added to these editions. 
RECLUSS OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmos- 
] here, and Life. Being the Second Series of 


a Descriptis e History of the Life of the Globe. 
By Existe Recies.  Profusely Illustrated 
with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps print- 
edin Colors. svo, Cloth, 86.00, (Uniform in 
stvle with Reeldus's Earth. Svo, Cloth, $5 0.) 
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LITTLE KATE 
V. Roprnsoy, 
‘Mattie: a Stray.” ‘No 
‘True to Herself,” &¢ 
Svo. —— S100. 
tle Kate Kirby" is A sp nrited story. All jt 

icters in this book are drawn with care and cor 

-y, and the plot, really complicated ar ud trouble- 

s constructed with art which has all the effect 

of simplicity. —Spectator, London. 


NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. 


KIRBY. 
Author of 


A Novel. By F 
** Christie's Faith.” 
Man's Friend.” 
.» &e.— Ilustrated. 











California : 


For Health, Pleasure. and Residence. A 

Book for Travellers and Settlers. Lliustrated. 

Svo, IP. aper, S200: Cloth, S2 50. 

This book stands, as few books do, one of the best 
tests for general interest. Open it where you will, 
and you find yourself at once attracted both by the 


subject and the style. Mr. Nordhoff knows how to 
use his eyes, and he knows how to use his pen. We 
advise every one who wants to find out a great deal 
abont that beantifal State, put in a compact, readable, 
and workmanlike form, and to enjoy at the same time 
one of the pleasantest books of the season, to read 
Mr. Nordhoff's ‘* California." —s. ¥. Times 


SWINTON'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A 
Progressive Grammar of the English Tongue, 
based on the Results of Modern Philology. 


By Prof. Wm. Swixtoy, A.M. 12mo, 220 
pages, Half Roan, 75 cents. 
ss ND THE WORLD. By Enwarp D. 
Prue, D.D. With numerous Ilustra- 
ae Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 


HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. ElI- | 
With Original Character- 
American and British 


HARPERS 
egant and Cheap. 
istic Illustrations by 
Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 
Mahoney. 5vo, Paper, 50 cents 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
(heady). 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
trations by Thomas Worth. 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W. L. Sheppard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 5v. 
(Ready.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
by C. S. Reinhart. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
$150. (Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by J. Bar- 
nard. (In Preparation.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 
Thomas Nast. (én Preparation.) 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. New Edition. Revised, with Maps 
and Illustrations. The following volumes are 

| now ready: Gospels, 2 vols.: Acts, 1 vol. ; 
Romans, 1 vol.; First Corinthians, 1 vol. ; 
Second Corinthians and Galatians, 1 vol. 
12mo,Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


THE 


28 Illustrations by J. 
Cloth, $1 00. 


With 59 Illustrations 
Cloth, $1 50. 


With 54 Illu 
Svo, Paper, 7 





With 52 Ilastrations 
Cloth, 


DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. 
Parmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 

- Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous IJlustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C, F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


Mr. E. H. Palmer has herein embodied the results 
- the survey of the Desert w hic h excited a consid- 

rable interest among biblical students. The en- 
te rprise was undertaken in the hope of clearing up 
yiany doubts of an historical or a geographical kind 
that Fested over the land of the Exodus of Israel. 
The success which attended it was in the highest de- 
gree gratifying, aud Mr. Paimer’s narrative of the 
journeyings of the Commission has both a present 
interest and a permanent value. He was exceedingly 
well fitted to undertake the explorations, from famil- 
iarity with the country and the differing colloquial 
dialects of the wandering Arabs, and his intelligence 
and diseri iminat ion appear in every chapter a the 
book. * While the whole inquiry has bee n mi ade 
in a spirit of the truest reverence and of implicit be- 
lief in the Mosaic history, Mr. Palmer does not en- 
cumber his account with disputation or with undue 
application of Bible texts, bat goes right on with 
ease and freedom to the results at which the explorers 
aimed. Among these the determination of the true 
site of the Mountain of the Law is perhaps the most 
remarkable.— J. ¥. Erening Post, 


THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. D. 
Biackmore, Author of **Cradock Nowell,” 
** Lorna Doone,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
It is so full of scenes of interest and power that it 

will seize and hold the agp of the laziest Teade 

Its freshness, originality, and beauty will give the 

most jaded nov wouser a new seusation, and impart 

1 new pleasure to persons of taste and culture, who 

evjoy and appreciate snch masters of fiction as Scott, 

Thackeray, and George Eliot. One can say of | ne The 

Maid of Sker" what Charlotte Bronté said of “ Ran- 

thorpe,” by George H. Lewes—“I have read a new 

book; not a reflection of any other book, but a nei 
book. — Boston Transcript, 

SONG LIFE. Illustrating the Journey of 
Christiana and her Children from Earth to the 
Celestial City. For the Sunday-School and 
Family Circle. By PxHttie Puivips, Author 
of ** Singing Pilgrim,” ** Hallowed Songs,” &c. 
Illustrated by C. Gray Parker.  4to, 50 cents. 


SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. By Jacon 
Anpotr. <A Series of Entertaining Narra- 
tives designed to give substantial and thor- 
ough instruction to both vouthful and mature 
readers respecting the fundamental principles of 
Science. Profusely Hlustrated. 4 rods. ready : 

HEAT ‘WATER AND LAND. 

L 1GHT. | FORCE. 

The volumes sold separately. 
$1 50 each. 















12mo, Cloth, 


y' & mass-mecting of parents and children were to 
be held for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
the author who has done most to entertain and in- 
struct the young folks, there would certain'y be a 
unanimous vote in favor of Mr. Jacob Abbott: Two 
or three generations of American youth owe some of 
= most pleasant hours of recreation to his story- 

books; and his latest productions are as fresh and 
youthful as those which the papas and mammas of 
to-day once looked forward to as the most precions 
gifts from the Christmas bag of old SantaClaus. The 
series published by Messrs. ‘Harper & Brothers, under 
the general title of “‘Science for the Young,” might 
be called “* Learning made Pleasant.” An interesting 
story runs through each, and beguiles the reader into 
the acquisition of a vast amount of useful knowledge 
under the general pretense of furnishing amusement. 
No intelligent child of ten or twelve can read these 
volumes without obtaining a better knowledge of 

bysical science than many students have when they 
eave college.—Ereni ag Post, i. Be 


LONDON’S HEART. A Novel. By B. L. 
Farseon, Author of ** Grif.” ** Joshua Mar- 
vel.” ** Blade-o'-Grass.” &c Illustrated. 


Svo. Paper. (.Just Ready.) 
Mr. Farjeon is certainly a novelist of great power.— 
Christian Union, N.Y, 


With Illustrations by 





ee Hanver & Brotners will send any of the following books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX OF CONTENTS, sent by mail on rece ipt of Six Cents in postage stamps, or it may be obtained gratuitously on application to the Publishers personally, 


BOOKS FOR GIRL S. Written or Edited by 
the Author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. 
A Picture from Life. By the Author of 
** John Halifax, Gentleman.” With II- 
lustrations by Frolich. 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents. 

», THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. By 
Greorciana M. Cratk. — Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

3. TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the 

Journal of a Girl in her Teens. Edited 

by the Author of ‘* John Halifax, Gen- 

tleman.” 1I6mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

IS IT TRUE? ‘Tales, Curious and 

Wonderful, collected by the Author of 

** John Halifax, Gentleman, 16mo, Cloth, 

90 cents. 

. AN ONLY SISTER. By Madame 

Guizot pe Witt. With 6 Illustrations. 

Iémo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. A 
Christmas Story. By B.L. Farsros, Av- 
thor of **London’s Heart.” ** Joshua Marvel,” 
** Grif,” ** Blade-o'-Grass,”’ &c. —_ Ilustrated, 
8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

Although dealing with what is nominally called 
humble life, the author never debases bis work, nor 


— 








yield - the temptation to achieve cheap effects by 
pandering to depraved tastes. To the eye the scenes 
iheoesh wal ich he takes us may be of the homeliest 
and most a », but to the thought they are ever 
enriched with kindly inflt rences and associations, en- 
nobled with the s 4 f virtue to bless others as 








well as maintain its ‘tru . and warmed with the 
sincere sympat hie s and affections of the heart, throw- 
ing overevent rkest perversions of passion some 
humauizing ~jeeming influence. Of the general 
characteri author's style, the faithfulness 
of his portraitures of life, his freedom from maud.in 
sentimentalism, and similar weaknesses of the fiction 
of the day, we have repeatedly spoken, and, at pres- 
ent, need only invite the reader's attention to an actu- 
ale - yodiment of his traits such as the advance sheets 
may afford us. Rarely have the fancifal tragedies of 
child hood found a more hs \ppy delineation.—Home 
Jt nrnal, N. Tt. 








TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss 

M. E. Brappos, Author of ** Aurora Floyd,” 

** Dead-Sea Fruit,” ** Birds of Prey,” ‘* John 

Marchmont’s Legacy,’ &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 

Paper, 75 cents. 

Miss Braddon is really improving. “To the Bitter 
End” is as good a piece of work as an y which we yet 
remember to have had from her. It is carefully writ- 
ten, and even rewritten, and yet is full of all the old 
rough vigor and dash, the keen sense of the many 
pleasures and enjoyments of life. The love of green 
fields and blue skies and pleasant gardens, und the 
quick impatience of all that 1s hollow and conventional. 
Long experience has strengthened Miss Braddon’s 
hand and improved her touch. (There is more effect 
and less striving for it. ** * As for the story itself, it 
is sufficiently simple, and here and there is told very 
cape and naturally, and with evident feeling. * * * 

t has, in short, all Miss Braddon’s merits —all that 
good-nature, and love of pleasant 
le, Which never leave her.— 








genial, comfortable 
places and pleasant peoy 
Athenenm, Londun. 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By 
James Pays, Author of ** Carlyon’s Year,” 
**Cecil’s Tryst.” **.A Beggar on Horseback,” 
** Bred in the Bone,” ** Found Dead,” ¢ 
8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN 
GERMANY AND FRANCE, with a Diery 
of Siege Life at Versailles, By Brevet Ma- 
jor-General W. B. Hazes, U.S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

an rere ee ar 


ire of the Franco-German 
1 much interest.—Lonaon 







General Hazen has mac 
and scientific—to the liter: 
War which will be read wit 
Spectator, 


ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. 
Girpoy, Author of 


** For Lack of Gold.” 


“Robin Gray” is decidedly not a novel of the sen- 
sational school; it is perfe ctly free from apy attempt 
at tine writing, the style is good and natural, the his- 
tory is told wit ith : asi implic ic ity and directness of purpore 


By CHARLES 
‘For the King,” and 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





i > Scottish lowlands, that 
yx ‘int has neve r beer na e mabedk with English read- 
ers since the time of the Waverley Novels. —Pall Mall 
Gazette, London. 


FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By 
CHARLES Gippoy, Author of ** For Lack of 
Gold,” ** Robin Gray,” &e. &vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 


Mr. Gibbon tel! 
the Rebellion of 
his story with skil 


* us his story, which has to do with 
1745, with great spirit. He manages 
. does not permit the plot to become 


too perplexing—a reader soon ceases to be interested 
when he ceases to understand—and, in short, keeps us 
in a breathless suspense till the time comes when he 
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hooses to relieve To sum up, “ For the King” is 
a good story well te ld. —Spectater, London. 





MISS MULOCK’S wi RKS, Library Fdition 
of Works by the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
The complete set, 17 vols., in neat case, price 
S25 00. 
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riages, — Christian's Mistake. — A Noble 
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Maid.—The Woman's Kingdom. —A Brave 
Lady. 





